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IT becomes more necessary with each passing year for writers on 
our late war to remember that a generation has come to manhood which 
was in its swaddling-clothes when the struggle began, and knows 
nothing of its stirring events, either by personal experience or recol- 
lection. Every gathering of veterans proclaims this fact in the gray 
hairs and beards of those who were the youngest among the “ boys” of 
1861. In this view an attention to details is permissible which to the 
actors in the scenes described may seem superfluous. 

Of the few noted spectacular battles of the war, the three days’ 
fight at Chattanooga was unquestionably its most remarkable military 
pageant. It is doubtful whether modern military history portrays a 
scene where the grand proportions, as well as the minor movements of 
extended battle, were as clearly presented to view. Malvern Hill, 
Antietam, Burnside’s attack on Fredericksburg, and the third day of 
Gettysburg, were each fields where the eye at times took in a large 
proportion of the forces engaged, their principal movements, and their 
fierce contests. But at Chattanooga a three days’ battle drama was 
enacted by three Union armies in a vast amphitheatre, and upon the 
slopes of the mountains and hills which surrounded it, where every 
movement on plain or upland was clearly defined to the eyes of the 
overlooking thousands of the contending hosts. 

Before attempting to describe this most magnificent scene of the war 
it may not be uninteresting to pass in brief review the salient points of 
the campaigns, and the battle which led to the first occupation of this 
Confederate stronghold, and the preliminaries of the struggle which 
confirmed it in Union control. 
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Starting from the line of Murfreesboro’, Triune, and Franklin, 
Tennessee, on the 23d of June, 1863, General Rosecrans, by one of the 
most, if not the most brilliant strategic campaigns of the war, had in 
two weeks, at a loss of only five hundred and eighty-six men killed and 
wounded, manceuvred Bragg’s army out of its fortified camps at Shelby- 
ville and Tullahoma,—positions strengthened by natural ranges capable 
of easy and formidable defense at every gap,—and forced it across the 
Tennessee. It was a campaign prosecuted from the evening of its first 
day to its finish, in the rain, and in a wooded country where soft roads 
and flooded streams made it impossible for provision trains to keep pace 
with the columns, so that at its close many of the troops were two days 
in advance of their rations, and lived for that time on the cattle and 
hogs which their foragers brought in. On the Fourth of July the 
lines of victorious march stretched for fifteen miles through the broken 
country north of the Tennessee, and as the army halted on that national 
holiday, mainly without tents, and with only scanty supplies of food, 
it received the glad news from Vicksburg and Gettysburg, and cele- 
brated those victories and its own success in simultaneous and long- 
continued salutes from each division,—a salute whose mighty reverbe- 
rations will never cease to sound in the ears of those who listened and 
rejoiced. 

The objective point of the succeeding campaign was Chattanooga. 
The Tennessee, which separated the armies, was wide and deep. With 
the river in front, and mountains on the flanks and in the rear, Chat- 
tanooga was by nature a military stronghold, and the most important 
one left to the Confederates in the West. With its added fortifications, 
and garrisoned by an army, it was regarded by the enemy as impreg- 
nable. But General Rosecrans immediately began preparations for its 
capture. 

The preliminaries involved the accumulation of twenty-five days’ 
rations for his army, ammunition sufficient to fight two battles; the — 
preparation of ample pontoon facilities for use in a deep water-way, 
twelve hundred feet at its narrowest, and two thousand seven hundred 
feet at its widest, points; the crossing of a range of the Cumberland 
Mountains on the north side of the Tennessee, forcing the passage of 
that river, crossing the two precipitous and exceedingly difficult ranges 
of Sand and Lookout Mountains, and thus, by appearing many miles 
in the rear of Chattanooga, obliging the enemy to evacuate it. This 
plan involved the necessity of deceiving General Bragg as to the real 
point of crossing the river, and subsequently manceuvring him a suffi- 
cient distance from the place to enable the Union army to concentrate 
between him and the city, and thus capture it, or, if necessary, fight 
a battle for its possession. 

All this was most successfully accomplished. By demonstrating 
with a smal] but active force on the north bank of the Tennessee in 
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front of the city, and for a considerable distance above it, the attention 
of the enemy was wholly turned in that direction until the crossing of 
the army was in successful progress thirty miles below in the region 
of Bridgeport. Moving with great energy, the Union columns were 
thrust first over the Sand Mountains, and then over Lookout, and ap- 
peared in the valleys at the western base of the latter range, whence 
practicable roads led northward to Chattanooga. The points of cross- 
ing the mountain were respectively eighteen and forty miles from the 
city. Bragg hastily withdrew southwestwardly to Lafayette, behind 
the Pigeon Mountains, where, being reinforced by Longstreet from 
the army of Lee, he felt strong enough to attack Rosecrans and re- 
occupy Chattanooga. Of this move of Longstreet the Washington 
authorities were wholly ignorant, and when Rosecrans began to sus- 
pect it, a week before battle was joined, they telegraphed him that not 
a man had left the Army of Northern Virginia to reinforce Bragg. 
But Rosecrans, becoming immediately aware of the reinforcements, 
promptly reconsidered a determination to pursue Bragg, and endeay- 
ored by a hasty concentration upon his own left to interpose between 
the enemy and Chattanooga, and if possible reach and occupy that place 
without a battle. The delays incident to the concentration in this 
mountain region enabled Bragg to strike the Union left at a point some 
six miles south of Chattanooga in the forests of the Chickamauga. Here 
the heads of the opposing armies met as each was marching for the city. 
Facing each other, and swinging together, a two days’ deadly battle 
ensued, not for the possession of these forests, but for Chattanooga 
itself,—the objective point of Rosecrans’s campaign. After terrific 
fighting, the enemy having failed in his plan of turning the Union left 
and interposing between it and the city, the Union army was with- 
drawn some three miles to the passes at Rossville, which controlled the 
roads to Chattanooga, and firmly established there. The enemy failing 
to give battle throughout the succeeding day, at night the Union army 
marched into Chattaneoga, and thus secured the legitimate fruits of the 
battle of Chickamauga. 

This brief review seems necessary in the interest of truthful history, 
since no battle of the war has been more widely misunderstood than 
this, which gave Chattanooga to the Union army. The popular im- 
pression has been that Rosecrans having occupied that city after Bragg 
evacuated it, subsequently moved out to attack him, suffered disastrous 
defeat at Chickamauga, and was driven back into the city in confused 
retreat. Instead of this, except as Crittenden’s division, posted as an 
observing force, marched through Chattanooga when Bragg left it, and 
passed on to join the army for battle below, the Army of the Cumber- 
land did not see the city until the second day, after it had fought two 
days for its possession. In a military sense, it was not occupied by 
the Union forces till then. Regarding the “disaster,” which it has 
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pleased many writers to make the most prominent feature of Chicka- 
mauga, only four divisions out of eleven left the field till they were 
regularly withdrawn, in pursuance of a plan for securing the way to 
Chattanooga. The battle closed at dark on the 20th of September, and 
on the 22d the Union lines were firmly established in the outskirts of 
the city. After several demonstrations Bragg seems to have become 
convinced that he could not recapture the place by assault, and sitting 
down before it and occupying Lookout Mountain, commanding the 
river line of supplies from Bridgeport, he awaited the slower process 
of starvation as a means of driving out the Union forces. At this 
point the real troubles of the Army of the Cumberland began. 

At the end of three weeks the men were living on less than half 
rations, and the officers on still less. The only line of supplies led on 
the north side of the river by mountain roads to Bridgeport, sixty 
miles distant. The autumn rains made them wellnigh impassable, and 
the rebel cavalry was constantly annoying, and at one time destroyed a 
train of three hundred wagons. The draught animals became so weak 
from hard work and lack of food, that a wagon could haul only half a 
load for the troops beyond the forage necessary to keep the team on the 
way, and before the siege was over ten thousand horses and mules had 
died for want of food, the scanty supplies of corn being taken from 
them to save the men. There were brigade headquarters where the 
chief food was corn-meal porridge, and others where sour pork and 
wormy crackers were the staples, if not the delicacies. Soldiers 
crowded about the few supply trains at the points of issue, and eagerly 
picked up and saved the scattered grains of corn. The piles of mouldy 
bread which were thrown on the waste-heaps were always surrounded 
by men carefully cutting off the mould, and saving such bits as were 
found in only partially spoiled condition. Yet the Army of the Cum- 
berland maintained its heart and high courage, and the spirit in which 
General Thomas telegraphed to Grant, “ We will hold the town till 
we starve,” was communicated to the whole army. While thus half 
starved, and with supplies each day appreciably diminishing, the troops 
worked on the fortifications, and performed the heavy picket duty 
required, not only without murmuring, but daily looked up to the 
smoking batteries of the enemy on Lookout, and down the long lines 
of hostile tents and frowning batteries on Missionary Ridge, with 
exultation and full confidence that in due time relief would come, and 
victory would follow it. 

Gross misrepresentations at Washington had led to the relief of 
General Rosecrans, to the deep regret of his army, and just as he had 
perfected plans for opening the river. General Thomas, loved and 
revered by the troops, succeeded him. General Grant arrived in per- 
son to take general command. General Hooker, dispatched with the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Corps from the East, reached Bridegport, and 
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General Sherman was ordered up from Memphis. General Thomas had 
already arranged the details of a plan devised by General Rosecrans for 
opening the river, which General Grant approved after personal inspec- 
tion of the ground. Then began the first offensive movement that was 
to solve the problem of relieving the army, and which, by its success, 
seemed a fitting forerunner of the grander operations soon to make his- 
toric the plain of Chattanooga and the slopes of the surrounding ranges. 
It not only raised the siege of the city and assured sufficient food and 
ammunition to the Army of the Cumberland, but made it possible for 
the armies of Hooker and Sherman to reach the place without exhaust- 
ing battles and find full supplies upon their arrival. As it makes plain 
how an army passed from a point near starvation to an abundance that 
enabled it to feed other armies, it deserves notice as a part of the grand 
whole which led the combined forces to a victory that gave them all 
renown. 


The Tennessee, after rounding Cameron Hill, in the western limits 
of Chattanooga, flows southerly two miles and a half to the base of 
Lookout Mountain ; thence flowing along its foot for a short distance, 
it turns abruptly around Moccasin Point and flows northwesterly for 
several miles, nearly doubling in its course, until, at Brown’s Ferry, it 
is only four miles across to the bridge at Chattanooga, while by the 
river it is nine miles to the city. From Moccasin Point to Brown’s 
Ferry the river runs across the mouth of Lookout Valley, which lies 
along the western base of the range. The mountain, the valley with 
its numerous precipitous spurs, and the ridges overlooking the north 
side of the river, at the Ferry, were first held by a portion of Longstreet’s 
troops, and the river was picketed continuously on its southern bank by 
the enemy, from a point near Chattanooga to one a considerable distance 
below the Ferry. The plan for opening the river involved the sending 
of fifteen hundred men of Hazen’s brigade, in pontoon boats, by night 
to make a landing at daylight on the south bank at Brown’s Ferry, the 
moving of the rest of this brigade and of Turchin’s across the neck of 
the peninsula to take concealed position, with three batteries of artillery 
as a supporting and covering force, in the woods on the north bank, 
overlooking the place of landing opposite. Hooker, at Bridgeport, was 
to cross the river at daylight and march to a point in Lookout Valley 
a few miles above Brown’s Ferry, commanding the road to Kelley’s 
Ferry, eight miles below. Range-fires had been kept burning for a week 
about the Ferry, to mark points opposite for the landing of each division 
of pontoons. Their regular nightly blazing deceived the enemy into 
the belief that they were ordinary picket-fires. Various articles, such 
as boxes, barrels, and logs, were thrown into the river at Chattanooga, 
and the time of their passing Brown’s Ferry noted. It was a compli- 
cated movement, and the failure of any part might prove disastrous. 
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The enemy, on Lookout, could observe the river and the roads for many 
miles. His troops also occupied Lookout Valley to the river. The 
roads Hooker was to travel were in a rough country and capable of easy 
obstruction and defense. The rebel pickets covered seven miles of the 
nine which the pontoons were to pass. Had the presence of the sup- 
porting force at Brown’s Ferry been discovered, the heights on the 
north side, at the Ferry, could readily have been strengthened beyond 
the power of a brigade to capture them or effect a lodgment. The 
necessity was absolute for a smooth working of every part of the plan, 
in spite of heavy roads, swollen streams, rebel pickets, and the force in 
Lookout Valley. 

The movement began at Chattanooga at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 27th of October. At that hour fifteen hundred men were 
in the pontoons at the landing. The current was such as would carry 
the expedition to its place of landing at dawn. Every boat’s officer 
was instructed as to the range-lights and knew exactly where to land. 
The little flotilla swung off, crossed to the north shore, and hugging it 
as closely as possible, was soon passing under Lookout. It was a bright 
night, but a light fog hung over the moon, and the shadows from the 
trees and the surrounding heights lay heavy on the water. While 
rounding Moccasin Point the current set the boats well towards the south 
bank and the picket-fires of the enemy. At one point a Confederate 
soldier was heard to call another and ask if he had “noticed anything 
in the river,” and received for reply that he had seen a good many logs 
passing, which evidently satisfied the first, as no challenge followed and 
no shots were fired. ‘The seven miles of rebel pickets were thus safely 
run, and exactly at the designated time the pontoons landed at their 
appointed places. With a rush the enemy’s pickets were captured, the 
small reserve forces scattered, and the heights occupied. Before the 
light was strong enough to enable the troops on Lookout to see and 
report the situation, the remainder of Hazen’s brigade and Turchin’s, 
on the north bank, had been ferried over, and the captured position 
so strengthened that successful attack by any ordinary force was impos- 
sible. Hooker, too, had marched at daylight from Bridgeport, and at 
3 p.m. the head of his column appeared at Wauhatchie, in Lookout 
Valley, and was so disposed as to intercept any movements from above 
to recapture the position at Brown’s Ferry. At night the rebels, in 
heavy force, descended from their overlooking camps on the mountain 
and made a strong but unsuccessful attack on Hooker’s command. The 
engagement rose for a time to the dignity of a battle, and roused both 
armies at Chattanooga. With this repulse of the enemy the problem 
of open-river communication to Bridgeport, which meant abundant sup- 
plies, was solved for the Union army. The next day a steamer-load of 
provisions reached Kelley’s Ferry, below Brown’s, and out of range of 
the guns on Lookout, and train after train streamed over the bridges and 
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into the starving town. At nightasteamer at Chattanooga ran the rebel 
batteries at Lookout and arrived safely at Bridgeport. Hooker effectu- 
ally covered the ferries with his troops and defensive works, and the 
siege of Chattanooga was at anend. The prophecy of Jefferson Davis, 
standing, shortly before, on the point of Lookout, consigning the Army 
of the Cumberland to certain overthrow, had come to naught, and Bragg 
saw below him, on every side, an army strengthening itself for battle. 
Still he and his generals looked down with complacency and a sense of 
perfect security from the fortified heights of Lookout and Missionary 
Ridge, deeming them the impregnable coast-lines upon which the fire- 
crested waves of battle could only dash, and break, and recede. 


With this preparatory sketch the curtain rises upon the grandest 
battle pageant of the war, and Chattanooga with its surrounding plains 
and heights comes into view, dotted on all sides with camps, broken 
everywhere by rough field-works and finished fortifications, and swarm- 
ing with hostile armies. To appreciate the matchless battle scenery the 
reader must first study the field. 

Chattanooga, a town at the time of the battle of about five thou- 
sand inhabitants, lies upon broken ground in a bend of the Tennessee 
River, and on its south or left bank, the general direction of the stream 
being from northeast to southwest. 

The city may well be compared to the stage of a vast theatre, looking 
inland from the river over a floor area of plain country averaging about 
three miles in width, bounded on the south by the towering heights of 
Lookout Mountain, rising fifteen hundred feet above the river, and 
on the east by the rough slopes of Missionary Ridge, a range of five 
hundred feet in elevation, and many miles in length. From the west- 
ern point, on the outskirts of the town next the river, it is two and a 
quarter miles south to the base of Lookout. From this latter point 
the mountain slopes upward a mile to the foot of the palisades of rock 
which everywhere surround its summit, and which, about the point of 
the mountain neatest the city, are nearly one hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular height. From the eastern boundary of the city it is three miles 
east to the top of Missionary Ridge. This eastern boundary is on high 
ground. Within the city, at its western borders also, there are promi- 
nent hills. Along the southern suburbs are low knolls and ranges, 
All these elevations were strongly fortified and mounted with heavy 
guns. In the sharp bend of the river below the town the high prom- 
ontory of Moccasin Point rises nearly to the heights of the opposite 
bluffs which overhang the river at the base of Lookout. From the 
Union works on its summit heavy guns looked upward along the slopes 
of the mountain. From these prominent points both Union and Con- 
federate works and lines could be plainly seen. 

Looking eastwardly across the plain, Missionary Ridge fills nearly 
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half the horizon. It is three miles to the nearest point of the summit. 
Four miles and a half to the southeast is Rossville, which was the left 
of the rebel line on the Ridge, and the same distance to the northeast, 
and about two miles back from the river, lies the northern extremity of 
the Ridge, on which the rebel right was established. The Union lines 
were drawn closely around the city. The nearest of the main lines of 
rebel works ran along the base of Lookout, crossed the plain at an 
average distance of two and a half miles from the city, and thence fol- 
lowed the base of Missionary Ridge to the railroad tunnel, near its 
northern extremity. There were heavy lines of Confederate works on 
the slopes of Lookout, a second line half-way from the base to the sum- 
mit of Missionary Ridge, and the entire crest of the latter range was 
strongly fortified, and had fifty guns and an army to defend it. Cheat- 
ham’s and Stevenson’s divisions held Lookout Mountain. Heavy 
siege-guns looked down from the crest of its palisades upon the plain 
and the town, and the lower works on its slopes bristled with field- 
guns. From Bragg’s left, at Rossville, along the Ridge to his right at 
its northern extremity, was seven miles. It was twelve miles from the 
Confederate left at the western base of Lookout by way of the lines 
across the valley and along the foot of Missionary Ridge to their right. 
The advanced line of the enemy in front of Missionary Ridge rested 
with its left on a low line of hills running parallel to the main ridge, 
and about half-way to the city, in which were Orchard Knob and 
Indian Hill, each about one hundred feet in height. Its right was es- 
tablished behind Citico Creek, a considerable water-course with pre- 
cipitous banks. This was a formidable field-line, two miles in length, 
roughly fortified, but capable of strong defense. 

Such was the field as viewed from the Union lines. From the heights 
of the Confederate position it was still more striking. The point of 
Lookout dominates the country as far as the eye can reach. On a clear 
day an observer on its summit can look into seven States. This fact 
strikingly brings out its prominence and shows how clearly defined 
must have been every element of Union preparation in the near fore- 
ground below. All that part of the plain in front of Missionary Ridge 
was clearly defined from every point of its summit, while the salient 
points of the Union position about the city could also be clearly dis- 
tinguished. And so when the battles came, the great movements on 
either side were in plain sight for each contending host, and together 
they formed a battle spectacle such as the history of wars has seldom 
equaled and probably never surpassed. 


On this extended field the Union armies rapidly concentrated and 
took position for battle. For a month after the opening of the river 
line of supplies, Chattanooga had been the theatre of intense activities. 
The warehouses were filled with ammunition, food, and forage. Heavy 
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guns were brought up for all the forts. Under assiduous care the skele- 
ton horses of the field artillery once more became able to move the 
batteries. 

The head of Sherman’s column from the Mississippi, composed of 

four divisions of the Fifteenth Corps, arrived at Brown’s Ferry Novem- 
ber 18. Two of its divisions crossed and moved along concealed roads, 
through the woods and behind the hills to a point on the north bank 
of the river eight miles above the town, near the mouth of the North 
Chickamauga and opposite Bragg’s position on the northern extremity 
of Missionary Ridge. Here they were camped out of sight. The 
breaking of the bridge at Brown’s prevented the crossing of the third 
division. On the 22d November the Eleventh Corps, under Howard, 
composed of Schurz’s and Steinwehr’s divisions, was brought over the 
bridge from Hooker’s position, marched into the town, and given 
prominent position in the line to convey the impression to the enemy 
watching from the heights that the town was being reinforced by the 
troops passing on the bridge, and thus direct attention from Sherman’s 
movements, and the preparations for crossing at the North Chicka- 
mauga. 
General Grant’s plan of battle left Hooker to hold Lookout Valley, 
and required Sherman to cross the river and carry the north end of 
Missionary Ridge to the Tunnel, a point about three-quarters of a mile 
south of Bragg’s extreme right. The Army of the Cumberland was 
then to concentrate on its left, unite with Sherman’s right, and, moving 
southward along the Ridge and through the valley, sweep Bragg from 
his positions there, and compel the abandonment of Lookout. Unavoid- 
able delays to Sherman’s column, a second breaking of the bridge, and 
a report that Bragg was withdrawing, first modified and eventually 
completely changed the original plan, and gave three distinct battles 
extending over as many days. 


The first contest opened on the Union side with what the enemy 
mistook for a grand review, but which suddenly and unexpectedly de- 
veloped into a battle worthy of the initial move in the series to follow. 
In front of Fort Wood and its adjacent batteries located in the eastern 
limits of the city, and looking out over the plain towards Missionary 
Ridge, the ground at first descends rapidly, and then rolls gently away, 
furnishing abundant space for a great review. About noon of November 
23 this portion of the plain and the open country to the right and left 
of it began, under orders from General Thomas, to fill with troops. 
First, Wood’s division moved out and deployed. Sheridan followed and 
took position farther to the right and slightly to the rear. Howard’s 
Corps, massed by divisions and brigades, marched with the precision of 
a review into place in rear of Wood and Sheridan. Baird moved out 
of the works to the right of the latter, and formed in échelon in his 
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rear, while Johnson’s division stood to arms in the intrenchments in 
rear of the centre. For a brief time, while the various commanders 
were receiving their orders, this grand pageant of twenty thousand men, 
ready for a spring on the enemy’s advanced line, stood motionless as 
if for review. The rebel pickets leaned lazily on their guns, enjoying 
the spectacle. Groups of Confederates could be seen on Lookout, on 
Orchard Knob, and along the ridge, watching the display. Even the 
forward movement of the leading deployed division did not dispel the 
illusion until the Union picket-line advanced, firing. Wood, followed 
by an army on his flanks and in rear, moved rapidly on Orchard Knob, 
a mile and a quarter to the front, sweeping away pickets and reserves 
and carrying the Knob and hill on the right. Sheridan swiftly moved 
upon and grasped the positions still farther to the right. Howard’s 
two divisions deployed to the left, and after sharp fighting occupied the 
rebel line in his front. Before night the vast drill-ground, over which 
an army under guise of a review had moved to the attack with the pre- 
cision of parade, had been extended until the entire advanced line of 
the enemy, two miles in length, was in the possession of these very prac- 
tical columns of review. Seldom had troops moved under more in- 
spiriting circumstances. On the Union side, Grant and Thomas, with 
crowds of staff-officers, the population of a city, and thousands of their 
comrades, looked down on them from the town. From the enemy’s 
line a large part of the Confederate army on its many heights was 
watching them. The heavy guns from the forts covering the move- 
ment called universal attention to their imposing advance and gave 
the added inspiration of a tremendous cannonade. Thus incited, the 
quiet but magnificent pageant developed into the swift advance and 
speedy victory of an army. The captured line afforded distinct views 
of the rebel works along the foot of the Ridge beyond, and the exact 
character of the ground before them, and formed an excellent base for 
the final assault which two days later closed the battle and gave victory 
to the Union arms. 


While this movement was in progress Sherman was laboring hard 
to concentrate his forces for crossing the river, but the bridge at the 
ferry breaking again while one of his divisions was still on the south 
bank, the plan of battle was changed for the second time, and Hooker 
was ordered to move at daylight and attack Lookout. For this he had 
Geary’s division of the Twelfth Corps, the delayed division of Sher- 
man’s column under Osterhaus, and two brigades of Craft’s division 
of the Fourth Corps; troops which thus first met each other while 
advancing in actual battle. 

It was a busy night on both sides. Believing that an assault on 
Lookout was the least likely of all, and that the next blow would fall 
on his right, Bragg during the night withdrew an entire division from 
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the mountain to strengthen the Ridge. All night long the rebel signal 
torches were waving in the sight of both armies from all the heights, 
busily writing their mysterious characters of fire against the sky. 
Hooker, in Lookout Valley, was preparing his forces to move at day- 
light, against the craggy heights above him. At midnight, far away 
on the other flank, one hundred and sixteen pontoon boats, carrying a 
brigade of Sherman’s men, floated silently out of the mouth of the 
North Chickamauga, and shot rapidly to the south bank of the Ten- 
nessee. ‘The enemy’s pickets were surprised, and a landing made with- 
out serious opposition. At daylight two divisions were over, a strong 
bridge-head had been constructed, the bridge itself was well advanced, 
and Sherman’s forces stood facing the strongly fortified right flank of 
the Confederate position. Wood and Sheridan used the night for 
strengthening their lines, and placing batteries on the hills they had 
captured. As the light grew strong enough to reveal positions, the 
enemy’s attention was mainly fixed on Sherman’s threatening position. 
Bragg’s expectation of an attack on his right seemed about to be real- 
ized as three divisions moved forward and slowly deployed a little more 
than a mile away. But the real mysteries of this second day were 
veiled by the fogs on Lookout. Under that impenetrable curtain 
Hooker was arranging his lines for an assault which a few hours later 
was to present to the hosts of both armies on the plains and lesser 
ridges below, a drama of battle played on such lofty summits, and so 
wrapped in cloud-effects of fog, as to seem more like a contest raging 
in the skies, than one borne upward on the solid mountain. 

A brief preliminary sketch of the position somewhat more in de- 
tail than the general view already presented, is needed to fix the 
features of the wonderful scene in mind. Advancing toward Chatta- 
nooga from the south along the crest of Lookout Mountain, the road 
traverses a gently broken table-land of very considerable width, ter- 
minated on each side by high precipices. For two miles before reach- 
ing the point of the mountain which looks down upon the city, and is 
fourteen hundred feet above it, this table-land narrows to a width of 
half a mile, and the precipices on either side are about one hundred 
feet in height. From the base of these sheer rocky walls, the moun- 
tain slopes on the right to Chattanooga Creek, on the left to Lookout 
Creek, and directly under the point, downward to the Tennessee. 
These slopes of the mountain are something over a mile in extent, and 
the streams both in the eastern and the western valley required bridges. 
Except on the portions facing the town, which had been partially 
cleared for farming, the ground was everywhere crossed with ledges of 
rock, strewn with detached masses from the precipices above, tangled 
with fallen timber, and studded with sufficient forest to conceal defen- 
sive works and forces. The only road to the summit led up from 
Chattanooga Valley from a point within the Confederate lines. These 
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apparently impracticable slopes had been heavily fortified against ap- 
proach from Hooker’s position, and, after the withdrawal the night 
before of one division, were still held by six brigades, which, counting 
the immense strength of position and works, almost equaled as many 
divisions for defensive purposes. 


At eight o’clock in the morning of the 24th, Geary crossed Look- 
out Creek, about two miles up the valley, with his own division and 
Whittaker’s brigade, and under cover of the fog marched directly up 
the western slope of the mountain till his right rested at the foot of the 
palisades, his left reaching the base of the mountain below. Meantime 
a brigade had forced the passage of the creek a half-mile above the 
rebel intrenchments, and planted artillery to enfilade one portion of 
their line. Guns had also been dragged to the tops of several high 
hills in the valley, while batteries were brought close to the enemy’s 
lines at a bridge near the mouth of the creek, where the division of 
Osterhaus confronted the rebel works. A section of 20-pounder Par- 
rotts was hauled to an elevation that would enable them to reach the 
camps on the upper slopes, and the heavy guns of Brannan, on Moc- 
casin Point, across the river, were made ready to open on the front of 
the mountain. All these preparations to strike had progressed under 
cover of the night and the morning fog, and had only provoked brisk 
picket-firing, which was inaudible in the main Union lines. While 
the sounds of general movement rose through the fog, its character 
could not be ascertained by the enemy. above till the blows began to 
fall; and the distance to Bragg’s headquarters on Missionary Ridge 
and the impossibility of signaling prevented any notification of the 
great stir in Lookout Valley reaching him, and so he continued to give 
chief attention to Sherman’s demonstration. At eleven o’clock, Geary’s 
line, sweeping the slope from palisades to base, reached the forces 
posted with the enfilading artillery. Here, while the Union lines 
were being rearranged and reinforced for their great swing against the 
rebel works and around the point of the mountain, nature’s vast cur- 
tain of fog began to rise upon the opening scenes of the great drama. 

Suddenly the Union batteries opened on the mountain, calling the 
enemy’s attention away from Sherman’s threatening movements, and 
announcing unexpected battle around the crags of Lookout. Except 
where Sherman was advancing, silence fell along the many miles of 
opposing lines, from every part of which the Confederate works on the 
front of the mountain could be seen. From the valley beyond these, 
and so behind the mountain, came the sound of the volleys and the 
artillery of Geary’s advance. More than a hundred thousand specta- 
tors stood motionless, listening intently, with gaze fixed on the points 
where the storm of battle, roaring down the western valley, might be 
expected to burst over the front of the mountain. Just before the 
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contending lines came into view the fog lifted still higher, and a scene 
such as battle-story cannot surpass was clearly revealed. Its appear- 
ance was announced by the crashing shot of many guns and the cheers 
of charging infantry, which drove the Confederates from their lower 
works, and forced them back to their main lines. The Union line 
could be plainly seen in its advance, its flags dotting the front at inter- 
vals, from the precipices above to the river bluff below. The heavy 
batteries on Moccasin Point continually burst their shells in front of 
this line; the rebel artillery flamed in its very face, and volley after 
volley rained on its advancing, but never-halting veterans. As the 
sharp contest for the rebel line in the open space went on, the Union 
forces in the plain below cheered, seemingly as soldiers never could 
have cheered before, and all the bands along that front of many miles 
played on and on, while Hooker’s lines, ten thousand strong, swept 
round the mountain, pushing the enemy from its front, and forcing 
him southward along its eastern slopes. At two o’clock the heavy 
fighting was done, and the lower stronghold of the mountain had 
been wrested from the enemy. Carlin’s brigade, from Chattanooga, 
marched with supplies of ammunition up the mountain to Hooker’s 
right, under the palisades, and did good service at the close of the day. 
All night the flash of rifles from the outposts shone through the fog ; 
and when morning broke it had not yet been determined whether the 
enemy had withdrawn from his unassailable position on the top of the 
mountain. The day dawned clear. All eyes in the Union bivouacs 
were strained towards the summit. Gradually it grew purple with the 
strengthening light; and just as the sun broke over it a squad of men 
walked out on the rock overhanging the precipice at the point of the 
mountain, and, in the view of the watching and breathless thousands, 
unfurled the Stars and Stripes. Once more cheers and music swept 
along the plain, and an army of veterans looked long through its tears 
at this mute announcement of a second victory. 


Then came the closing scene and fitting culmination of the three 
days’ pageant. While Hooker’s assault on Lookout was at its height, 
Sherman moved almost unmolested, and at 4 p.m. had apparently 
carried the northern extremity of Missionary Ridge. The mystery of 
this failure to oppose him was explained by the discovery that the 
elevations he had occupied were not a part of the continuous ridge, 
but that Bragg’s strongly-fortified flank rested on the next hills to the 
south. At this point the heavy fighting of the closing day began in 
Sherman’s effort to carry the rebel right. 

The cheering of the flag displayed on Lookout, at sunrise on the 
25th, had scarcely died away before Sherman moved to the attack, and 
the sounds of action turned universal attention away from the mountain 
to the Union left. Hooker also moved at daylight, through Chatta- 
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nooga Valley, driving before him the rear-guard of the column re- 
treating from Lookout. On reaching Rossville, after sharp fighting, 
he ascended Missionary Ridge, and forming his lines across it, threat- 
ened Bragg’s left. He had, however, been much delayed by the neces- 
sity of bridging Chattanooga Creek, and Sherman on the right had 
been furiously fighting many hours before Hooker gained position. 
The entire rebel army was now concentrated upon, Missionary Ridge, 
covering its crest for about six miles. Four divisions of the Army of 
the Cumberland faced three miles of this position, occupying the works 
which had been carried in the first day’s advance. Howard’s corps of 
the same army, still farther to the left, confronted the Ridge to a point 
within a mile of Sherman. During the forenoon Confederate troops 
could be plainly seen moving along the summit, strengthening their 
centre, and massing heavily against Sherman. 

The plan of battle made Sherman’s advance the guiding movement. 
His centre was to carry the northern extremity of the Ridge, while his 
wings swept its western and eastern slopes. The Army of the Cum- 
berland, closing to the left, was to join Sherman’s right, and, moving 
southerly with his line, clear the valley to the base of the Ridge, and 
aid in the flank attack on the lower line of works. 

The battle opened early by three brigades of Sherman’s troops de- 
scending the hills they had occupied the day before, which had at first 
been supposed to be a part of the continuous Ridge, and assaulting the 
works of Bragg’s right on the next heights beyond. These rested not 
only across the Ridge, but extended along lateral spurs, which gave 
abundant room for strong works, and the operations of a heavy de- 
fending force. The moment Sherman’s leading brigade moved out of 
the cover of woods on the hills, and began to descend into the gorge 
separating them from the enemy, they were exposed to a murderous 
fire; but after reaching the valley they rushed upward to the attack, 
and seized and held a spur within a hundred yards of the rebel works. 
From this point, assault followed assault, the Union line being con- 
stantly swept back by the concentrated fire of the Confederate lines, 
delivered almost in their faces. Howard’s corps was sent to Sherman 
from Thomas’s left as early as ten o’clock, and six divisions were then 
engaged in the attempt to capture the extremity of the Ridge. Still, 
every front assault, though made on all parts of the line with the 
utmost courage, was hurled back, and the same fate met the flank 
attacks on the eastern and western slopes. 

These terrible pendulum swings of Sherman’s troops against the 
heights—more terrible because seemingly fruitless—were plainly seen 
from Orchard Knob, where Grant, Thomas, and Sheridan stood watch- 
ing the contest hour after hour, with an intensity of interest and a 
growing impatience which were inseparable from the situation. The 
sun was nearing the western ranges, Hooker’s guns had not been heard 
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on the right, and Sherman was unable with all his force to make fur- 
ther impression on the left. Baird was hurried to his aid. He then 
had seven divisions, or over half the Union army, but there being no 
room for Baird to operate, he returned to the centre, and had just 
formed again on the left of the Army of the Cumberland, when the 
grand spectacular movement began which closed the fight. 

It came from a sudden change in the plan of battle, demanded by 
the exigencies of the field. Thomas was ordered to move directly 
against the Ridge. It was three o’clock in the afternoon when he re- 
ceived the order to advance. Four of his divisions, with a front of 
about two miles and a half, stood facing the Ridge, at a distance of a 
mile and a quarter from its base. Johnson held the right, Sheridan 
and Wood the centre, and Baird the left. The ground between them 
and the Ridge was a plain, broken with shallow streams, and thinly 
covered with patches of thicket and forest. The rebel works along the 
foot of the hills could be plainly seen, the ground before them having 
been well cleared to give effective play to the guns. Half-way up the 
slope was a second line, while the crest was strengthened with continu- 
ous field-works carrying fifty guns, and defended along the line of 
Thomas’s assault by four veteran divisions. 

The day had been clear and warm, and its scenes such as to raise 
enthusiasm to its height, and excite the extreme of impatience in all un- 
engaged divisions. The flag on Lookout at sunrise, the fierce fighting 
of Sherman, the play of the heavy guns in the Union forts, the fast- 
worked artillery on Orchard Knob, and the answering cannonade from 
the summit of the Ridge, caused this army, facing it so long inactively, 
to chafe under the delay, and spring forward when loosed with an un- 
controllable force born of the long restraint imposed throughout a day 
of such inspiring scenes. 


At half-past three o’clock, at a signal of six guns from Orchard 
Knob, twenty thousand men, in four lines, swept forward over the 
plain, deploying somewhat as they advanced, so as to cover three miles 
of the Ridge. Fifty guns rained shot and shell upon them as they 
started, and sprinkled them with deadly sleet over.all the way. There 
were many dead and wounded, but no stragglers, as those magnifi- 
cent waves of battle rolled on. In fifteen minutes they were within 
range of the galling infantry fire from the lower line of works; in 
fifteen more they had swept over them along their entire front, and 
the rebel troops not captured were in full retreat towards their second 
line above. The orders for the movement contemplated a halt in the 
first line of works for slight rest, and a re-forming of lines for for- 
ward movement; but impatient under the galling fire from above, 
elated by success, anxious and determined to play their full part in 
the day’s pageant, the front line scarcely halted at the lower works, but 
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springing over and out of them, began to climb the rough face of the 
Ridge. 

It was five hundred yards to the summit. The general elevation 
was five hundred feet, and from a point a short distance within the 
works at the base, the slope became precipitous. It was broken by 
ravines, tangled with fallen timber, strewn with masses of rock, 
and covered at points with loose stone from the ledges on the crest. 
Spurs projected from the face of the Ridge at intervals, serving for 
natural bastions from which field artillery and riflemen swept the inter- 
vening curtains of the slope with an enfilading fire. But nothing less 
than the palisades of Lookout could have stopped that Army of the 
Cumberland, though Bragg and his thousands above still deemed their 
position impregnable. All heights were fringed with spectators of that 
wonderful assault. The guns in the Union works which had covered 
the first advance were necessarily silent. The sun shone clear on the 
slopes, and the advancing flags and glittering bayonets marked the 
rush of the swift ascent. Under the fire of sharpshooters, color-bearers 
fell at every point of the line, only to be relieved by other hands 
eagerly bearing the colors forward. This deadly fire gradually drew 
each regiment towards its flags, and soon, far as the eye could reach 
along the slope, the line was transformed into countless wedge-shaped 
masses, with a flag at the point of each, clearing their way upward, fol- 
lowing the headlong push of the guards bearing the colors. The rebels 
that had been hurled back from the lower line were soon driven out of 
the second parallel, and thence pursued so closely to the summit that 
retreating Confederates and the Union flags poured over the whole ex- 
tended line of works together. There was sharp hand-to-hand fight- 
ing at points, after the crest was gained, and a battle of much spirit on 
the left, where columns of the enemy, hurrying from Sherman’s front, 
undertook, but without success, to drive Baird back. Bragg and 
Breckenridge in person barely escaped Sheridan’s troops when they 
crowned the summit. Forty guns and several thousand prisoners were 
taken in the works. From the first it had been an advance almost 
wholly without firing. Each successive line of works and the summit 
were carried with the bayonet. In an hour from the sounding of the 
signal guns, Bragg had been swept from these dominating positions of 
a great natural fortress, strengthened by every engineering art, and the 
sun, which at its rising, lighted up that one flag on Lookout, rested, at 
its setting, on the countless banners which a storming army had planted 
along the crest of Missionary Ridge. 

At nightfall Bragg, hotly pursued, was in full retreat, leaving Chat- 
tanooga, the most important stronghold in the West, in Union control. 


H. VY. Boynton. 
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ESEK HOPKINS, THE FIRST «“COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF” OF THE AMERICAN NAVY, 1775. 


Esek Hopxins, the son of William Hopkins and Ruth Williamson, 
and a brother of Stephen Hopkins, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, whose palsied signature to that document is so well 
known, was bern in Scituate, Rhode Island, April 26, 1718. His 
birthplace was in the northwestern part of the town of Scituate, 
called by the Indians Chapumiscook, some thirteen miles from the 
city of Providence, on the road to Killingly, Connecticut. The farm 
on which he was born was owned by his father, and consisted of some 
two hundred acres. 

The ancestry of the first commander-in-chief of the American 
navy was on both sides of respectability. His father was the only 
child of Major William Hopkins, and his,mother was a daughter of 
Captain Samuel Williamson, of Providegce. His emigrant ancestor, 
Thomas Hopkins, came from England if theXery early settlement of 
the town of Providence, and had a house and assigned him in 
1638. It has been claimed that this Thomas was a son of Stephen 
Hopkins, who came over in the “ Mayflower ;” but a careful examina- 
tion of evidence has decided that he was not a son of the Pilgrim. 

Major William Hopkins, a son of Thomas, and the grandfather of 
Esek, married Abigail, daughter of John Whipple, one of the first 
settlers of Providence, and a relative of Commodore Whipple, of the 
Continental nayy.. Major William was a landholder in Scituate, and 
identified’ himself’ with every enterprise for the promotion of the 
public good.. His name appears with that of Roger Williams and 
others-as'one. of a committee for the sale of Indian captives at the 
closé of King Philip’s war, August 14, 1676,—a practice which 
proved unprofitable and was soon abandoned. He was an early 
patron of the schools and institutions of learning, and greatly pro- 
moted the cause of education in the infant colony. In 1696, with 
others, he petitioned the town of Providence for a lot of land on 
which to erect a school-house. 

William, father of Esek, early settled in Scituate, taking up lands, 
and establishing his residence two or three miles south of his brother- 
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in-law, Joseph Williamson. Large tracts of land were laid out to 
them. In his will dated June 11, 1738, he gives to his two youngest 
sons, “ Esek” and “Samuel,” “one gun, one log chain, and one horse, 
and all his working tools besides, to be equally divided between the 
two, also all his wearing apparel,” and finally after various bequests to 
the same two youngest sons, “all the rest of his money and goods 
were to be equally divided between them.” To his elder sons he 
gave five shillings each, assigning as his reason, “I give them no more 
as I have given.them sufficient already.” 

During his youth Esek Hopkins was a farmer, but the sea had 
charms for him not found on the land.!. Whenever he visited Provi- 
dence he looked upon the ships and sailors with emulous eyes, and like 
many a boy before and since his time longed to be old enough to go 
abroad and see the world for himself. His desires were ultimately 
gratified, and he became an expert navigator. 

At his father’s death in 1738, Esek Hopkins, then a youth of 
twenty years, was so dangerously ill that his recovery was for a time 
doubtful. His physician gave him up, but his strong constitution 
helped him to rally, and he recovered. Before his recovery his father’s 
funeral train had passed away and the will had been read. Finding 
himself comparatively destitute and an orphan (his mother having 
previously died), with no one to aid him, and realizing he must depend 
upon himself for subsistence, he left his native town as soon as he could 
command strength sufficient for the trip, and arrived in Providence 
with an old firelock on his shoulders, a silver pistareen in his pocket, 
and a handkerchief which contained his entire wardrobe in his hands. 
- There finding a vessel ready to sail for Surinam, he shipped as a “ raw 
hand,” having disposed of his gun for a Spanish fourpence,—so small 
a coin for so valuable an article we fear he must have been cheated. 
This was the commencement of his sea life. A more unpromising be- 
ginning was never made, but he was possessed of energy of mind and 
body equal to his ambition, and principles that insured his success. 
“Not many would have risen above the lot of the common sailor and 
have left a record for future generations, but he was determined to 
excel, and if physical prowess and native mental vigor, if obedience to 
superiors and a fearless discharge of duty, if correct moral principles 
and rigid temperance, if boldness and noble daring, whether in the 
tempest or sea fight; deserved success,” says one of his eulogists, “then 
Esek Hopkins is worthy of the honors his country conferred upon 


him.” 
He followed the seas for two or three years in the same traffic. 


1 I would here express my indebtedness for many of the facts which follow to 
the ‘‘ Memvirs of the Wilkinson Family in America,” by the Rev. Israel Wilkin- 
son, A.M., Jacksonville, Illinois, 1869; also to the Essex Institute Collections, 
‘vol. ii., and to ‘‘ Beeman’s History of Scituate, Rhode Islund.”’ 
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One day when in the port of Providence, he took a little boat and 
rowed over to “ Wabossett” and feasted upon the whortleberries then 
found there. Thinking over his sailor life, he felt convinced that the 
prevalent practice of serving “grog” at 11 a.m. and 4 P.M. on ship- 
board was a pernicious custom, and therefore resolved to abstain from 
the habit himself. Ever after during his long life he totally abstained 
from the use of ardent spirits as a beverage,—a remarkable example 
for those times.2 This was the foundation of his success, to which he 
was also helped by a knowledge of practical mathematics, which he 
obtained from his grandfather and elder brother, Stephen the (signer), 
both of whom were expert surveyors. While at Newport, Rhode 
Island, Hopkins became acquainted with Desire, a daughter of Ezekiel 
Burroughs, and on the 28th of November, 1741, they were married 
by Nicholas Eyres, an elder of the Baptist Congregation of Newport. 
Making his home at Newport, he sailed in command of various vessels 
until 1755, when he abandoned the sea. The union proved a happy 
one, and four children were born to them, in Newport, previous to 
1748, viz.: John B., Heart, Abigail, and Samuel. ‘The family moved 
to Providence about 1751. 

At the breaking out of the “Seven Years’ War,” in 1756, some of 
the wealthy citizens of Providence determined to profit by it and secure 
prizes. One of these, a valuable Spanish vessel, was captured by Esek 
Hopkins and brought in triumph to a wharf in Providence, where she 
was refitted and renamed the “ Desire,” after her captor’s wife. 

Esek Hopkins, though frequently at sea, identified himself with 
home matters, and was conversant with the political parties and issues 
of the day. He was elected a “ Representative to the General Assem- 
bly” for Providence in 1764, and was frequently returned to the Legis- 
lature afterwards, viz., in 1771, 1773-1777, 1778, and 1779, and was 
a member of the Council of War in 1778 and 1779, from the county 
of Providence. Fora number of years he held other important offices, 
and was instrumental in carrying out several important political and 
State measures. During the exciting times immediately preceding the 
Revolution he was very active, and deeply interested in the welfare of 
the colonies, so that his influence was felt and acknowledged beyond the 
limits of his native State. Believing that the people are the rightful 
sovereigns, that kings were unnecessary to an enlightened nation, that 
taxation and representation should be inseparable, and that “ free trade 
and sailors’ rights” should be maintained at all hazards, heentered the con- 
test with a zeal worthy of the cause and a determination to carry the col- 
onies beyond the control of Great Britain and to ultimate independence. 


2 Yet I have never heard of a Esek Hopkins temperance organization, but 
George and Martha Washington Associations abound; although both George and 
Martha occasionally, it is asserted, when required by the customs of the times, took 
something stronger than tea, o 
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News of the Boston massacre produced intense excitement and in- 
dignation in Rhode Island, and when on the 19th of April, 1775, tidings 
of the battle of Lexington reached Providence, the wildest enthusiasm 
for the popular cause pervaded every heart. Governor Nicholas Cooke 
at once took a decided stand for freedom, and made preparations for a 
sanguinary struggle, and Esek Hopkins was commissioned by him as a 
brigadier-general to command five companies to be raised for the pro- 
tection of the colony. At the May session of the General Assembly 
energetic steps were taken to put the Rhode Island colony in a position 
of defense. Several British vessels-of-war were in Newport harbor 
and cruising in Narragansett Bay. To prevent them from reaching 
Providence, before August a breastwork and intrenchment had been 
thrown up and erected between Field and Sassafras Points, and a 
battery of six 18-pounders placed on Fox Point. On the 29th of 
August, Esek Hopkins was appointed to command this battery, seven 
men being allotted to each gun.* October 4, 1775, he was commis- 
sioned a brigadier-general by Governor Cooke, and appointed to the 
command of a force of six hundred men for special service, to repel a 
force from the British fleet on a foraging expedition to the islands 
belonging to Rhode Island, in quest of live-stock ;* and later in the 
month he was appointed, with Joseph Brown, to go through the 
colony (Rhode Island) and decide what places should be fortified and 
in what manner. He had hardly completed the recruiting and or- 
ganizing his corps, however, before he received a commission as com- 
mander-in-chief of the navy. 

Among the votes and resolves of the Rhode Island Legislature of 
1775, we find in connection with our subject, “It was voted and re- 
solved, that five hundred good and effective men be immediately raised 
as soldiers for the defense of the colony for one year, unless dismissed 
before, and proper officers be appointed to command them,” and Esek 
Hopkins was one of a committee of three to carry this vote into effect. 
October 4, 1775, he was appointed “ Commander-in-Chief of said regi- 
ment and of the regiment of militia in the County of Newport, with the 
title and rank of Brigadier-General,” and was empowered to fill up all 
vacancies of commissioned officers until further order of the General 
Assembly, and allowed the sum of twenty pounds per month,—a liberal 
pay for the time. 

The same year (1775) it was voted and resolved that Messrs. 
Joseph Brown and Esek Hopkins be “appointed a committee to go 
through the colony and determine in what places it may be necessary 
to erect batteries or intrenchments for the defense of this colony, and 
in what towns to provide field-pieces, specifying the number, the bore, 
and the weight of metal, and also whether any fire-ships are necessary, 


8“ Annals of Providence,” Coll. R. I. Hist. Soc., vol. v. 
# Arnold’s History of Rhode Island, etc. 
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and what number, and in what places it will be proper to sink hulks, 
ete.” This resolve shows the estimate the public put upon his ability, 
and the report of this committee would be interesting. In October 
same year (1775) the Legislature of Rhode Island resolved to raise 
five hundred soldiers, and Esek Hopkins was one of the committee to 
prepare the act, and “it was voted and resolved that Brigadier-General 
Esek Hopkins be appointed to have the care and management of the 
several estates by him ordered to be taken into the sheriff of Newport 
until further orders from this Assembly,” also “ that the regiments now 
to be raised under the command of General Hopkins have the same 
allowances, and be supplied in the same manner as our troops under 
the command of General Washington.” He afterwards captured a 
number of prisoners, and a committee of the Legislature was appointed 
to dispose of them. He had scarce completed recruiting and organ- 
izing these State troops, before he was summoned to. higher and more 
important duties, and received a commission from the Continental Con- 
gress as the ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief of the Navy.” 

On the 22d of December, 1775 (auspiciously Forefathers’ Day), 
Congress passed the following resolution : 


“« Resolved,' That the following NAVAL OFFICERS be appointed : 

‘‘Esex Horxins, Commander-in-Chief. 

‘‘ DuDLEY SALTONSTALL, Captain of the ‘ Alfred.’ 

‘¢‘ ABRAHAM WHIPPLE, Captain of the ‘ Columbus.’ 

‘““ NIcHOLAS BIDDLE, Captain of the ‘ Andrea Doria.’ 

“Joon B. Horxins, Captain of the ‘ Cabot.’ 

‘“« Resolved, That the pay of the Commander-in-Chief be $125 per month.” 


“ By this law it will be seen,” says Cooper, “that Mr. Hopkins 
was not made a captain, but COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, a rank that was 
intended to correspond in the navy to that held by WasHINGTON in 
the army. His official appellation among seamen appears to have 
been that of ‘Commodore,’ though he was frequently styled ‘ Admiral’ 
in the papers of the period.” It has been asserted that Washington 
always addressed him as Admiral. On the engraving published by 
Thomas Hart, in London, August 22, 1776 (a fac-simile of which 
illustrates this paper), he is styled Commodore Hopkins, Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Fleet.5 In a French print of about the 
same date he is styled “Commodore Hopkins, Commandeur-en-Chef 
des Amerq. Flotte.” 

“Commodore” Hopkins, who was about fifty-seven years of age 
when he received this appointment, applied himself assiduously to 


5 The uniform of a captain as established by the Marine Committee of Con- 
gress, September 5, 1776, two weeks after the date of this engraving, was blue 
cloth with red lapels, slash cuff, stand-up collar, flat yellow buttons, blue breeches, 
red waistband with yellow laces. 
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perfecting the arrangements for an expedition which was then kept 
secret.® 

February 17, 1776,—less than two months, it will be observed, after 
he was commissioned,—he got to sea from the Delaware, where he had 
been for some weeks ice-bound, with the first squadron, or fleet as it 
was called, sent out by the rebellious colonies. When we consider that 
days, if not weeks, instead of hours, then measured the distance of 
travel between Rhode Island and the Delaware, and the difficulties 
attendant upon fitting out a naval expedition in the colonies, this 
unparalleled expedition may be held up as an example for the naval 
officers of our day to emulate. 

“The fleet” consisted of the “ Alfred” (flag-ship), 24 guns ; “ Colum- 
bus,” 20; “ Cabot,” 14; “ Doria,” 14; “ Providence,” 12; “ Hornet,” 
10; “ Wasp,” 8; and “Fly,” a dispatch vessel,—four ships and three 
sloops.’ John Adams, who was a member of the Marine Committee, 
has given us his reasons for the choice of names for these vessels of the 
infant navy. He says, “The first was named ‘ Alfred,’ in honor of 
the founder of the greatest navy that ever existed; the second, ‘Co- 
lumbus,’ after the discoverer of this quarter of the globe; the third, 
‘Cabot,’ for the discoverer of this northern continent ; the fourth, ‘ An- 
drea Doria,’ in honor of the great Genoese admiral; and the fifth, 
‘Providence,’ the name of the town where she was purchased, and the 
residence of Governor (Stephen) Hopkins and his brother Esek, whom 
he appointed the first captain.” 

The “ Alfred” was a stout merchant ship, originally named the 
“Black Prince.” She arrived at Philadelphia on the 13th of October, 
1775, and was purchased and armed by the committee. The “Colum- 
bus,” originally the “Sally,” was purchased by the Committee of 
Safety of Philadelphia, and ten days after sold to the naval committee 
of Congress. 

Colonel Gadsden, of South Carolina, on the 8th of February, 1776, 
presented to Congress “an elegant standard, such as is to be used by 
the commander-in-chief of the American navy, being a yellow flag 
with a lively representation of a rattlesnake in the middle in the atti- 
tude of going to strike, and these words underneath, ‘ Don’r TREAD 


6 In 1775, Samuel Adams was fifty-two years old; John Adams was forty-one; 
John Hancock, thirty-eight ; Washington, forty-three; General Joseph Warren, 
whose commission and death at Bunker Hill were almost simultaneous, thirty-four ; 
General Artemas Ward, the first major-general of the Continental army, forty-eight. 
Admiral Farragut was born in 1801, and when he achieved his first great success 
at New Orleans, April, 1862, commissioned as rear-admiral, was sixty-one years 
of age. He was sixty-three years old when commissioned a vice-admiral, and sixty- 
five years old when commissioned as admiral, July 25, 1866; and died August 14, 
1870, when sixty-nine years of age. Hopkins, though called in the papers of the 
day an old man, was younger than Farragut when he achieved his first naval 


success. 
7 These were not sloops-of-war, but small vessels sloop-rigged. 
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on Me.’” Congress ordered that this standard should be preserved 
and suspended in the Congress room, and from that time it was 
placed in the southwest corner of that room at the Jeft hand of the 
President’s chair.2 What ultimately became of it is unknown. It 
does not seem possible such a flag could have been purposely destroyed, 
and it is singular that it was not carefully preserved as Congress or- 
dered. But certainly we have now no trace of its existence. This 
was undoubtedly the first proposed flag for the first “commander-in- 
chief,” “admiral,” or “commodore” of the Continental or American 
navy. 
The ensign under which the fleet sailed was either the striped 
ensign hoisted by General Washington at his camp in Cambridge, Jan- 
uary 1, 1776, or a modification of it. One account says the fleet sailed 
with a striped ensign, “having a rattlesnake undulating across the 
stripes,” and another that it was striped wnder the union (i.e. the union 
of the flag hoisted at Cambridge); this union probably being the con- 
joined crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. In other words, the 
grand union flag raised at Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 1, 1776, 
—which was the ensign of the “Royal Savage” of Arnold’s little 
fleet on Lake Champlain, a drawing of which has been found in the 
Schuyler papers. In the engraving of Esek Hopkins published in 
England,’ the flag on one of the ships in the background is striped 
without a union. But in another engraving, published in England 
about the same time, he is called Robert Hopkins, so that that con- 
temporaneous engraved flag does not render it certain there was no 
union to the ensign. 

To show the inaccurate information they had in England, as well as 
a matter of curiosity, I will give an account of the early life of the 
first American naval commander-in-chief, which was published with a 
full-length engraved: portrait of Robert Hopkins already referred to. 
The reader can judge of its accuracy : 

“ Mr. Robert Hopkins was born in Portsmouth, in New England,” in 
the year 1718, and his father being in the sea service, and discovering 
an early inclination in his son towards that way of life, besides Latin 
and Greek tongues, he had him taught the several branches of mathe- 
matics, particularly those of navigation, and at a proper age, when he 
had sufficiently acquired the theory, to add to practice thereto, he put 
him as apprentice to Mr. Wainright, commander of the ‘ Joseph and 
Anne,’ a vessel of two hundred and fifty tons burthen. It is to be 
presumed that old Mr. Hopkins’s reasons for indenting his son to 


8 Drayton’s Memoirs of the American Revolution, 


® See portrait. 
10 «« An Impartial History of the War in America between Great Britain and her 


Colonies from its Commencement tothe End of the Year1779,’’ London. Printed 
or R. Faulder, New Bond Street, MDCCLXXX. 
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another person rather than to himself was a fear lest he should presume | 
too much on his paternal affection, and thereby probably neglect. his 
other duties ; but this caution, however well intended, we are of opinion 
was premature, our hero in this capacity omitting no opportunity of 

making himself master of every branch of sea service, in testimony of 
which at the expiration of his third year Captain Wainright made him 
his chief mate, in which station he behaved with great satisfaction to 
both captain and crew. 

** At the close of his apprenticeship he quitted the ‘Joseph and 
Aune,’ and engaged as a mate with an old schoolfellow of his who 
had just got command of a vessel at North Carolina, then bound from 
that port to London. In this passage there arose some altercation be- 
tween the master and his mate, in consequence of a quondam mistress 
of the latter who was then on board. 

“About this time the war with Spain raged with great violence, 
and men were greatly wanted for the navy; the press-gangs and sloops 
upon the impress service swarmed everywhere, and the usual protections 
were of no avail. His captain through pique took this opportunity 
of parting with him; for being boarded by a man-of-war near the 
coast of Carolina, Hopkins with some of the common hands were im- 
pressed, and it proved useless for him to plead his protection as their 
chief mate, his captain telling the lieutenant that he had been in such 
a station, but was then broke for mutinous behavior, and he therefore 
desired Hopkins to be sent aboard particularly, giving charge to the 
lieutenant to have a strict eye over him, he being, as he said, of a 
desperate disposition. 

“This ship-of-war shortly after joined Admiral Vernon’s fleet, 
where Hopkins was put on board the ‘ Burford,’ the flag-ship." In 
this new station he endeavored to stifle his resentment to his late captain, 
and to conform himself to his present berth, in which he succeeded so 
well that in a little time he was observed not only to be an expert 
seaman and able navigator, but of quite a contrary disposition to 
what he had been represented; and at the attack upon Porto Bello, 
which soon followed, he gave an admirable specimen of his courage 
and conduct, all which being made known to his admiral, our 
hero was ordered to walk the quarter-deck, and on his arrival in 
England got to be rated as a master’s mate on board His Majesty’s 
store-ship ‘ Prince Royal,’ Captain Edward Barber; and in the year 
1747, having passed his examination at Trinity House, he was ap- 
pointed master of the ‘ Weazel’ sloop, in which station he continued 
until the peace. 

“Tn the year 1749 he returned home just in time to close his father’s 


11 This was the ship on board of which Admiral Vernon originated the custom 
of serving out “ grog,” or watered rum, to the men, and it was for this admiral that 
General Washington named his estate in Virginia ‘‘ Mount Vernon.” 
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eyes; who divided his fortune equally between him and his step- 
brother (a Mr. Whipple, who proved a worthy and deserving young 
man). Mr. Hopkins then made his chief residence in America, and 
bought a vessel in which he traded to London until the war broke out 
in 1755, when he again, pursuing the calls of honor, returned to the 
navy, and was master of several ships till the peace of 1763. 

“Tt had been regulated at that peace that all commissioned and 
warrant officers should be employed for the space of three years in ro- 
tation. Mr. Hopkins waited with patience the first three years, and 
came to London in 1766, expecting to be employed in his turn, but 
being disappointed, and perceiving others of inferior ability preferred, 
he could not condescend to solicit favor, and returned to America, 
throwing up his half-pay and resolving to attach himself to his native 
country for the remainder of his days. 

“When the American troubles made it necessary for the Congress 
to form a marine, Mr. Hopkins, from his experience, courage, and 
abilities, was thought a proper person to be at the head of it. He 
accepted the commission with cheerfulness, and how he has acted since 
may be seen in the progress of this history.” 

I have introduced this British biographical sketch in full that my 
readers, after perusing the preceding pages, may judge for themselves 
how little of truth and how much of fable there is in it. It would 
seem that this biographer wished to show that the American com- 
mander-in-chief received his first lessons in naval discipline in the 
Royal Navy. 

As he was in Rhode Island when his father died, in 1738, was 
married in 1741, and captured a vessel in Rhode Island waters in 
1756, all these adventures in English ships and the English service, 
between 1740 and 1766, are well-nigh impossible. 

An extract from a letter of the time expresses the joy and expecta- 
tion of the people at the sailing of the fleet : 


‘¢ NEWBERN, N. C., February 9, 1776. 

« ‘* By a gentleman from Philadelphia we have received the pleasing account of 
the actual sailing from that place of the first American fleet that ever swelled their 
sails on the Western Ocean, in defense of the rights and liberties of the people of 
these colonies, now suffering under the persecuting rod of the British ministry and 
their more than brutish tyrants in America. This fleet consisted of five sail fitted 
out from Philadelphia, which are to be joined at the capes of Virginia by two ships 
more from Maryland, and is commanded by Admiral Hopkins, a most experienced 
and venerable sea-captain.'’ The admiral’s ship is called the ‘Columbus,’ after 
Christopher Columbus, the renowned discoverer of this Western World, and 


12 His father, as we have stated, died in 1788, and at that time ‘‘our hero’ was 
dangerously ill in Scituate, Rhode Island, and was not able to attend his father’s 
funeral. 

18 He was then fifty-seven years old, four years younger than Farragut at New 


Orleans in 1862. 
14 She was called the ‘‘ Alfred.” 
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mounts thirty-six guns, 12- and 9-pounders, on two decks, forty swivels, and five 
hundred men. The second ship is called the ‘ Cabot,’ after Sebastian Cabot, who 
completed the discovery of America made by Columbus, and mounts thirty-two 
guns. The others are smaller vessels, from twenty-four to fourteen guns. They 
sailed from,Philadelphia amidst the acclamations of many thousands assembled on 
the joyful occasion, under the display of a union flag, with thirteen stripes in the 
field, emblematical of the thirteen United Colonies, but unhappily for us the ice 
in the Delaware as yet obstructs the passage down, but the time will soon arrive 
when this fleet will come to action. 

‘Their destination is secret, but generally supposed to be against the minis- 
terial Governors, those petty tyrants that have lately spread fire and sword through 
the Southern colonies. For the happy success of this little fleet three millions of 
people offer their most earnest supplications to Heaven.’’ 16 


15 It is not certain whether this union flag was simply one of thirteen stripes, 
with a rattlesnake undulating across them, or one like the grand union flag raised 
by Washington at Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 1, which had an English 
union, the field of the flag striped alternately with thirteen red and white stripes, a 
compromise between the union representing Scotland and England and the new 
union of the colonies. 

16 Am. Archives, 964, 965. 

GEO. HENRY PREBLE, 


Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


“Tr is a very singular thing,” said Major Longbow, “that in these 
days one so seldom meets a graduate of the Academy who seems to have 
been thoroughly grounded in elementary principles like the important 
fact that sugar will not dissolve in alcohol. And yet they have a 
fine department of chemistry up there. Now here is Mr. Buttons. 
Whereabouts in your class did you graduate, sir?” 

“ Eighth,” modestly replied the lieutenant. 

“Very good,” continued the major; “and where did you stand in 
chemistry ?” 

“Third,” was the answer. 

“Yes, indeed; and here you are, building a toddy by inversion, 
sugar first, whisky next, and water last of all. My old friend Profes- 
sor B. would never have marked you for that.” 

“‘ Now, you just let Mr. Buttons alone,” said the adjutant. “He 
is doing well enough; the whisky is the main thing, and I am in a 
hurry.” 

“Ah!” replied the major, “I thought Mr. Buttons was attempting 
business on his own account, and correct habits in these matters are of 
the greatest consequence. Carelessness in compounding toddy is sure 
to result in careless accounts. Dishonesty and trouble of all sorts can 
generally be traced back to neglect in the preparation of drinks. A 
man who is careful and precise about the proportions, manufacture, and 
consumption of his liquor, and,” added the major, slowly and impres- 
sively, casting a dubious glance towards the adjutant, ‘a man who 
keeps the same kind for himself and his friends, has all the elements 
of success in any business to which he may incline. Now, Mr. Buttons, 
you turn that tumbler over to me. Well—well—is it possible you are 
not aware of another primary fact in mechanics, that for a lump of 
sugar to dissolve quickly it must not be submerged in water, but 
simply introduced to it, as it were ?—never buried in it like an anchor, 
but left projecting like—like—St. Helena from the—Pacific. Really, 
sir, your education has not been of that practical and careful nature 
that the country has a right to expect, considering the salaries it pays 
to those gentlemen at the Point.” 

Question! question !” shouted the adjutant. 
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“Tt will never do to waste this assortment,” said the major, calmly, 
“and I shall have to drink it myself, and then proceed to the proper 
combination of something suitable to the merits of my old friend over 
there.” 

So the major, with a face that indicated great disgust, engine the 
tumbler and began anew. 

“ Mr. Buttons, your situation is a critical one, but if you watch me 
attentively and imitate me closely the adjutant may, I think, safely ex- 
pose himself hereafter to your experiments, and your own stomach will 
be greatly benefited.” 

“Certainly,” responded Mr. Buttons; “but though I am willing 
enough to make a toddy, I should be very unwilling to drink one.” 

“That is the opinion of a very immature young man,” said the 
major. “If you happen to be born in Saratoga, or if government 
allowed you forage and transportation for a herd of Alderneys, or if 
you could always live between a lemon-grove and a sugar-plantation, 
there might be some doubt as to what you should drink ; but when you 
are shifted by the exigencies of service from the Colorado lagoons to 
our old Eastern reservation wells, from the Florida swamps to the 
drainage of the Merrimac factories, you will know more about these 
things than you do now. Down on the Gulf you get a diet of rain- 
water, totally wanting in the earthy salts that maintain a healthy action 
of brain and liver; and then up along the New York clays you have a 
fluid so hard with alkali that the arterial canals and nerve-filaments by 
degrees ossify under its deposits. In fact,” said the major, adding a 
little more whisky to the mixture, “the Southern half of the army is 
dying of slow starvation, and the Northern is gradually in process of 
petrifaction. Any competent medical man will tell you that nearly all 
our deaths are owing to the wholly unreliable and irregular compo- 
sition of our water-supply. Now, whisky simply brings the thing up 
to a fair and uniform average, and prevents the sudden transitions to 
which the system would otherwise be subject. Prohibition may be 
tolerated on the Penobscot, but it will never do for the Pecos. Just 
wait until you realize what a swallow from that stream means in a 
country utterly destitute of shade and secrecy. It will extend the 
range of your ideas immensely. Your good health, Mr. Penwiper.” 
And the major nicely divided the result of his labors between himself 
and the adjutant, and shortly afterwards, always mindful of appear- 
ances, he casually placed his empty tumbler at the elbow of Mr. 
Buttons. 

This conversation transpired—the Evening Post to the contrary 
notwithstanding—in the inner sanctum of Mr. Penwiper, a little recess 
to the right of the office proper, from which it was divided by a narrow 
winding archway that still left the adjutant within reach of his chief, 
and yet with just that degree of privacy which is so agreeable and con- 
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venient a refuge to the overworked system of a regimental staff-officer. 
No business cares could penetrate that passage, and no orderly thought 
of crossing the farther entrance, before which even the sergeant-major 
paused, and indicated the existence of an outer world either by a dis- 
creet cough or a more peremptory tap upon the jamb. It was only a 
curtain that barred admittance, but that curtain was like the skirt of 
Isis to all save the adjutant’s clique. 

In one corner was a huge fireplace, which generally contained an 
ember or two. On the mantelpiece were pipes of all lengths and hues, 
with a box of tobacco; but the most important article of furniture was 
a cupboard in the chimney, which was known as “ Mount Vesuvius,” 
not because it smoked, as all chimneys do, but rather because of the 
fiery nature of the contents habitually intrusted to that cupboard’s 
keeping. By some of the more uncharitable it was called “ Longbow’s 
cruse,” since it was always full, but never at Longbow’s expense. The 
adjutant, however, seldom spoke of it otherwise than as the “ regi- 
mental fund,” thereby anticipating any hostile criticism upon the source 
of supplies. Mrs. Roanoke Briarwood usually referred to it as the 
“ post-oven,” with a delicate allusion to the high color for which the 
locality was held accountable, while Mrs. Featherfoot believed its evil 
influences to be beyond the reach of mere rhetoric, and wasted upon 
its designation no words but “that place.” For the lieutenant found 
it more comfortable than even the absolute perfection of his own 
home, which was swept and garnished up to the fullest capacity of 
the seven or more demons of cleanliness by whom the madam was 
possessed. 

Well, it was a cozy spot; nor, after all, was any excess permitted 
within its walls, barring a bit of tribute to the Fourth of July and 
George Washington’s birthday. Its atmosphere suggested pleasant 
reminiscences of Latakia and Bourbon, reminding one of the bar-room 
of an old-fashioned country tavern in the days before competition led 
to adulteration and that to prohibition, and that to all manner of 
meddlesome interference, and finally to a devil-take-the-hindmost in- 
dividualism in religion and politics, until the social idea has come to 
be illustrated only by the torch of the commune and the mining of the 
nihilistic mole. 

On this particular day the window was open, and, as Lieutenant 
Featherfoot passed by, a hasty glance showed him the flushed face of 
Mr. Buttons and an empty glass beside him. The coincidence proved 
nothing but the habitual zeal with which Major Longbow improved 
his opportunities and the respect the lieutenant yet felt for rank, since 
he had rather vainly attempted to suppress his merriment over the 
intense sobriety with which the major had set forth his views upon 
the respective merits of whisky and water. 

Lieutenant Featherfoot, however, disliked the labor of too extended 
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an induction, seeing no reason, probably, why any conclusion should 
have more legs than himself. But Mr. Buttons was known to profess 
very positive views in the matter of drink, of a nature, too, that had 
secured the unqualified commendation of Mrs. Featherfoot, who was 
morbidly afraid of this special temptation, by which her spouse had 
once or twice been overcome, at least sufficiently so, the madam 
thought, to warrant a habit of reference to the advantages of total 
abstinence, as exemplified in that nice young man, Mr. Buttons. Now, 
it probably would have occurred to most people that here was an 
equitable chance to justify one’s self, and show, after all, that we are 
very little worse than our neighbors. So the lieutenant did what the 
reader would have done,—he turned back. A continent may sunder 
two persons whose destinies are yet bound up together; and so, at the 
appointed place and time, they are brought into contact but for a 
moment, and that is done which eannot be undone forever. 

Bent over the ledger of his father’s counting-house in foggy London, 
what vision of the Hudson came to the boy André? or, in his little 
shop by the Connecticut, what dreamt the discontented druggist, 
Arnold, of a death, alone and dishonored, but as a British officer in 
the distant West Indies? And, on a very much reduced scale, it so 
happened here. Perhaps there was a providence in it; for that is 
generally insisted upon when the results are beneficial; but when a 
passer-by is crushed by some tower of Siloam, the providence is not 
quite so clear as the bad masonry. We have no business, however, to 
measure the eternities by our cubits. 

At all events, it suddenly occurred to Mr. Buttons that he had but 
a very short time to finish up some court-martial proceedings, and that 
he had best make his escape before any possibility of a renewal of the 
demand for his services in applied chemistry. Hurrying out of the 
office, and turning quickly at the door, he slipped, and almost fell 
against Lieutenant Featherfoot. That gentleman looked at him for a 
moment, that only admitted of a laugh as an apology, while Mr. But- 
tons made rather an ungraceful dive for the military cap, which then, 
as now, merely balanced upon the bump of veneration, deserted its 
perch upon the slightest irregularity. 

Mr. Featherfoot also just then remembered that he was officer of 
the day. That functionary is supposed to cultivate somewhat the fine 
art of seeing without seeming to see, an accomplishment so necessary to 
a quiet life in a garrison where people live elbow to elbow, and even 
the closets are back to back, and where, if gentlemen on duty should be 
strict to mark iniquity, the whole command might as well move into 
the guard-house at once. Mr. Featherfoot had not been long enough 
in the service to become an expert in overlooking, and his curiosity as 
a man almost got the better of his prudence as an officer ; but, as visions 
of violations of the Ninety-ninth Article of War, to say nothing of more 
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Draconic paragraphs, rose luridly before him, he turned again, and went 
his way, not altogether unhappy, and yet, in the goodness of his heart, 
half resolved to say nothing more about what he now believed to be 
certain,—the fall from grace of the ingenuous Mr. Buttons, whose fresh 
innocence was so pleasant to the somewhat jaded eyes of the garrison 
dames. 

Though the women do not need them, nothing is more certain than 
that every man has a score or two of spirits, guardian and otherwise, 
hovering about him, to whose suggestions his virtues and vices leave 
him exposed. But at this particular time the good angels assigned 
Mr. Featherfoot must have gone off to a festal tea-drinking among the 
blameless Ethiopians; for no sooner had he reached his quarters than the 
madam, whose temper had buta slight veneer of amiability, worn thinner 
yet by overmuch contact with household cares, met him almost at the 
threshold with, “Well, two o’clock, three o’clock, four o’clock, any 
time you please for dinner, Mr. Featherfoot, if you will only be here 
when it is ready.” 

The lieutenant pulled out his watch, which, with constant regula- 
tion and an occasional knock, was pretty reliable, and the consultation 
of which is always a useful operation to gain time, however worthless 
it may be to tell it, and completed his discomfiture not only by finding 
that he was half an hour late, but by an indiscreet allusion to the 
“‘ adjutant’s office,” more from a habit of interposing that locality for a 
scapegoat than from any real connection between it and his present 
misdemeanor. 

Whatever was uppermost in Mr. Featherfoot’s thoughts was certain 
to tumble out, if he was abruptly jarred, as on this occasion. Now, the 
worthy Mr. Penwiper was associated in the mind of the madam only 
with toddy and tribulation. ‘“ Adjutant’s office!” she exclaimed. “Have 
you been wasting your time at that place? I suppos® you found Mr. 
Buttons there ?” 

This special weapon had been put into the hands of Mrs. Featherfoot 
by the lieutenant himself. On several emergencies he had accounted for 
his absence by enlarging upon the loneliness of the newly-joined subal- 
tern, and how his seniors were kindly disposed to spend an hour or so 
with him in improving conversation upon such topics as the regulations 
and tactics, by way of alleviating any symptoms of home-sickness. Dan- 
gerous repetitions of this benevolent excuse had drawn the madam’s 
attention to it, and, as she was endowed with the suspicion that belongs 
to careful housekeepers, and looked after her help and her husband 
with impartial zeal, she had listened to it all, appreciated his desire to 
give a proper account of himself, accepted it only in part, and laid the 
rest away for future contingencies. 

Thus it happened that the madam, in her most incisive manner, 
wound up with, “I suppose you found Mr. Buttons there?” 
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They tell us that the Chinese language consists mostly of accents. 
The same monosyllable may mean a kiss or a weevil, just as you chance 
to intone it. These things cannot be adequately expressed in our barren 
print, even by the ascending and descending lines that diversified that 
famous example in Porter’s Rhetorical Reader, which some of our male 
friends are old enough to remember: “ Will you go to town to-day or 
to-morrow ?” where the inquiry may affect wish, person, direction, or 
time, just as you use the emphasi$. So it was with the madam’s ques- 
tion. Her words implied one thing, her enunciation of them the exact 
opposite. She meant, “Certainly you cannot again have the impu- 
dence to tell me you have been inflicting yourself upon Mr. Buttons ?” 

But it is always the unloaded gun that goes off. Judge of the 
madam’s astonishment when the rejoinder came back, swift as a shot, 
“Yes; Buttons was there, and Mr. Buttons was drunk.” 

So much for the charitable intentions, previously expressed, of Mr. 
Featherfoot towards an erring brother-officer. The winged words 
which he had locked up to roost in his inner consciousness had broken 
forth in spite of himself, and, worse than that, they were shortly cack- 
ling over the whole garrison. But the story is not to be so told. 

No sooner had the lieutenant spoken than he was sorry, and imme- 
diately discounted his statement by adding, “ that is, if I am not very 
much mistaken.” The phrase was of course accepted, not as throwing 
any doubt whatever on the fact, but as a very proper testimony of a 
neighborly unwillingness to tell it. 

It was discovered a great many years ago that two very insignifi- 
cant letters of our language, probably because of their straight up and 
down nature, contained more virtue than all those munificent words 
by which Trollope accumulated an estate. It is unnecessary to iden- 
tify the conjunction in question. It forms the text of this chronicle, 
and, like an Irfshman, can be found anywhere. By the way, among 
the prepositions, it has a cousin on the female side upon which was 
actually built the fame and fortune of the late Lord Lyndhurst. His 
“ first case,” that initial impulse which all young attorneys are seeking, 
was founded upon a flaw in the indictment, a certain firm, Brown & 
Jones for instance, being described as “ manufacturers of a silk and 
cotton lace.” Now that implies, said the astute lawyer, that the lace 
is a mixture of silk and cotton, whereas Brown & Jones are the 
manufacturers of a silk and of a cotton lace also. The objection was 
sustained, nor does it more beautifully illustrate the nature of law 
than the importance of the very smallest parts of speech. In form, 
language may be either potential or kinetic, and the great trouble with 
army men is their predilection for the latter. It was not so with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who secured no small part of his reputation and 
success, and proved no small part of his wisdom, by the deferential 
way to which he had habituated himself of stating his opinions. Both 
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nails and notions may be driven home through the most sensitive grain 
if the point is only properly presented. The ex cathedra style is pretty 
sure to split the timber. 

If there is, however, any one creed upon which all men from Jeru- 
salem to the International Meridian Association might be united, it is 
probably that of infallibility, all particulars being omitted. Every- 
body, it seems, must have a pope. Some are content with a bishop, 
some with a book, gnd some with themselves. These be thy gods, 
O Israel, but the last are the greatest bigots of all. A bishop so con- 
stituted as to be to spiritual graces what the lightning-rod is to electri- 
cal forces, a sure and safe medium between heaven and heart, a book 
containing the garnered wisdom of all ages, what of infallibility there 
is on this side the grave may exist there; but infallibility, triturated 
and diluted and depotentized down to that degree of subdivision neces- 
sary to furnish a pellet to each atom of humanity, to be labeled his 
private judgment, and warranted as a sure remedy against all malaria, 
ethical, political, and social, would indeed be to make St. Januarius 
and his phial the most trivial of things. 

On the whole, it seems the simplest plan to suppose that this infal- 
libility is altogether too ethereal an element for any fraction of our 
gross world, and consequently that all dogmatism, which is its verbal 
deposit, had better be put under the ban together with raw ham and 
cheap candy. It does not belong to a state of probation, in which it is 
our business simply to satisfy the Oversoul what we would do if we 
could, and therefore where it would be safe to leave us when endowed 
with larger possibilities. 

So the infallibility is needed above and not below. It is enough 
that 


‘“‘ His greatness rolls around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness His rest.’’ 


There is an old tradition that Adam was named from the red earth 
out of which he was made, but that was before experience had shown 
to what an extent his nature was conditioned by climate, constitution, 
and custom. The true name of man is Jf, and hence it is that the 
mother of all living was called Eve. 

But Lieutenant Featherfoot had not as yet found time to work all 
this out, and failed to recognize the awful value of connecting particles, 
He smuggled them out of sight in a sort of appendix, instead of put- 
ting them upon the title-page. In the main he was a good officer and 
a good husband, which means that usually he did very little talking on 
duty and a very great deal of it at home. What he knew, or thought 
he knew, the madam knew also. But the lieutenant was not malicious. 
He only had a praiseworthy desire to be agreeable. His means did not 
permit the indiscriminate distribution of cigars and confectionery among 
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the gentlemen and ladies of his acquaintance, and he was obliged to 
rely upon his natural endowments of a fertile memory and a facile 
tongue. The former faculty did not content itself with the ‘simple 
rendition of what had been committed to its keeping. Like the good 
ground of Scripture, it rendered up sometimes fifty and sometimes a 
hundredfold, or, to revert to the profession for an illustration, it was 
like the company tailor who takes in a recruit from Water Street and 
sends him forth in uniform upon the avenue noymore like his former 
self than a mushroom is like a sunflower. 

This was certainly due to no intent to deceive, but to a very refrac- 
tive individuality. Any event of the day coming in contact with Mr. 
Featherfoot was at once saturated with a personal flavor, just as a mere 
bit of onion seasons the whole soup. 

We have given a good deal of time to the lieutenant, but it is owing 
to our conscientious desire to do him no wrong. Justice is not only our 
forte, but even our foible. 

Mr. and Mrs, Featherfoot went in to dinner, and the former felt 
that he was put upon his defense. Before the meal was over a good 
deal had been said. The lieutenant was not only talkative, but on this 
occasion he seemed to the madam to be truthful; at all events, he was 
interesting. We have before said that he had managed to extract some 
little consolation from the supposed lapse of the unfortunate Buttons, 
and now Mrs. F., like the widower of whom Dr. Johnson tells, was 
both afflicted and relieved. Having provided herself for life with Mr. 
F., it certainly was satisfactory to feel that even as Mrs. Buttons she 
would have been very little better off after all; and yet she was sorry 
to lose so convenient an example to set before her wayward spouse. 

That gentleman having started out with a conjecture, had diligently 
nursed it into a belief, now also shared by the madam. But it seemed 
a thing that ought not to be talked about, and for that reasen she left 
the lieutenant to his pipe, and was tying on her bonnet, intending to 
run over and see Mrs, Truffles, just to satisfy herself that she could be 


trusted to keep a secret. 
It is a somewhat singular thing that of the friendships which tra- 


dition, both sacred and profane, has preserved, all are masculine. There 


is David and Jonathan, Tennyson and Hallam, Byron and “ the sweet- 
voiced chorister,’ Webster and Harvey, to say nothing of Burchard 
and Blaine, all of which continue the story of Damon and Pythias, 
despite the disintegration which has already commenced upon the latter. 
Looking it up in the classical dictionary, we are very much concerned 
to find ourselves invited to read “ Pinteas,’”’ a change that would take 
most of the euphony and all of the pith out of the legend. 

For it is not true that the rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. Such a fallacy could only originate with a race whose appel- 
Jatives grow out of mere local incidents, like Spring or Hill, or which 
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never gets beneath the surface of things, and is content with the Longs 
and the Shorts and the Crooks in the parish, instead of the compo- 
sitions of earnest folks like the Levites, where Ichabod and Hephzibah 
testified to deep inward experiences of pain and joy, and belonged to 
the spirit, and not to the letter of life. Rightly given, names are an 
epitome of character, either declared or promised, and should be re- 
vised according to development every tenth year with the census, so as 
to give no chance of the pulpit to Robert Kidd or of the penitentiary to 
John Calvin. In this way the directory would not only give a man’s 
number, but also his moral status. Pinteas, then, may keep the dic- 
tionary, but Pythias shall have the fireside as better testifying to the 
inner man, divested of any external rind of circumstance and con- 
ventionality. 

Truly the rose by any other name may have any sort of a smell, as 
we can further illustrate from our brothers in arms, the theologians. 
* Everybody knows how much the two professions resemble one another, 
with their obsolete guns and creeds, and the high moral standard com- 
mon to each. It was a Jesuit that invented the elevating screw, proba- 
bly turning his experience in thumb-screws to larger account. It was 
a Scotch clergyman that led the way to the improvement of the old 
flint-lock by the percussion-cap attachment, thereby dealing with ful- 
minates to some practical purpose. Archbishops have worn armor 
and generals the surplice. So it is natural for us to look to masters of 
divinity for assistance in our exegesis. Now the good Italian fathers 
verily found much that was profitable for instruction and godliness in 
the “ Theological Commonplaces” of one Doctor Terra Nera. When 
it leaked out, however, that this was but the translation into another 
tongue of Melancthon, the copartner of that arch-heretic Luther, then 
was there consternation in the orthodox camp, and with another name 
the rose became a sort of Chenopodium vulvaria. [Note.—The careful 
reader will find it pleasanter to look up this vegetable in the Botany 
rather than in the fields. ] 

H.W. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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THe Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts is 
the oldest martial organization on the American continent, and it has 
outlived every institution, with the exception of the Christian Church 
and the public school, that was in existence in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay when it received its charter in 1638. 

It is a noticeable fact that the religious-political leaders among the 
“ Pilgrims” and the “ Puritans,” who were the founders of the colonies 
of Plymouth and of Massachusetts Bay, were not fighting-men. They 
could make preparations for defense or direct hostilities, but the utmost 
indulgence of fanatical conceit, or the most presumptuous confidence in 
their own judgment, did not prompt them to come to the front when 
their respective colonies were threatened by hostile savages or by the 
French occupants of Canada. The victorious Miles Standish, of the 
Plymouth Colony, and the brave Captain Southcot, of Massachusetts 
Bay, had each seen service in the Low Countries, but they were not 
among the elect. The first sergeant-major (then the commander’s title) 
of the Suffolk Regiment was Edward Gibbons, a rollicking soldier of 
fortune, whose life had been an adventurous and a merry one. The 
first captains of the train-bands of Boston, Underhill and Patrick, 
who had each served in the Netherlands, and who, on their arrival in 
1630, were voted salaries for training their respective commands in the 
use of arms, could not accommodate themselves to the strict manners 
of the Puritan school, and, after the Pequod war, they migrated to 
the southwestern part of Connecticut, where the Dutch claimed juris- 
diction. 

But those who had the control of the colonization of Massachusetts 
made generous preparations for armed defense. The charter given by 
King Charles on the 18th of March, 1628, authorized the governor and 
company “from tyme to tyme, and at all tymes hereafter, for their 
speciall defence and safety, to incounter, expulse, repell, and resist, by 
force of armes, as well by sea as by lande, and by all fitting waise and 
meanes whatsoever, all such person and persons as shall at any tyme 
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hereafter attempt or enterprise the destrucion, invasion, detriment, or 
annoyance to the said plantacion or inhabitants.” 

Before the charter containing this provision had been signed by 
King Charles, the council of the company had ordered a supply of 
arms and munitions of war. There were “eight pieces of land ord- 
nance for the forte,” and an abundance of small-arms, viz.: “ Two par- 
tizans for capten and lieftenant ; three drums, to ech two pere of hedds; 
two ensignes ; three halberts, for three sarjants ; eighty bastard musketts, 
with snapances, four ffoote in the barrill, without rests; ten ffull mus- 
ketts, four ffoote barrill, with match-cocks and rests ; ninety bandeleeres 
for the musketts, each with a bullett-bag; one hundred swords and 
belts ; sixty cosletts and sixty pikes; twenty half pikes,” with a supply 
of powder and ball for the cannon and muskets. 

A few days later a contract was entered into “ with Mr. Thomas 
Steevens, armourer, in Buttolph Lane, for twenty armes, viz., coslett, 
brest, back, culet, gorgett, tases, and hedd-peece to each, varnished all 
black, with lethers and buckles, at 17s. each armour, excepting four, 
wth are to bee wth close hedd-peeces, and these four armours at 24s. 
apeece, to bee delivered all by the 20th of this monthe; whereof one 
left nowe for a sample.” Another contract was entered into “ with 
John Gace, of London, turner, ffor forty bandeleers, made of neates 
leather, broad girdles, each with twelve charges.” It was decided, in 
October, 1629, that the ordnance, arms, powder, and munitions deliv- 
ered for public use, “bee accompted as pt of the ioynt stock of the 
company.” 

The weapons and munitions of war thus provided were promptly 
used after they had been received by the colonists ; train-bands were at 
once organized, and as new towns were settled, more arms and equip- 
ments were procured from London. On the 3d of September, 1634, 
it was “ordered, that all the musketts, bandeleeres, and rests lately 
come over this yeare shall be equally divided amongst the seiial plan- 
tacions, and the townes to have att all tymes soe many in a readynes as 
a towne stocke.” 

These train-bands were organized like those which had existed in 
London since the reign of Henry VIII. Originally archers, the Eng- 
lish associations had gradually adopted pikes, and then muskets, while 
some of them became artillerists. On the 25th of August, 1537, a 
charter was granted by Henry VIII. to certain subjects belonging to 
the Fraternity of St. George as a “ Guylde of Artillery of Longbowes, 
Crossbowes, and Handegonnes.” A piece of ground was set apart for 
the use of this corps, and it was known as “The Artillery Garden.” 
During the long reign of Queen Elizabeth important services were 
several times rendered by the company in this Artillery Garden, by 
fitting citizens for the command of the train-bands. In 1598 the 
Artillery Company, as it was called, was six hundred strong, and in 
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its ranks were all the commanders and commissioned officers of the 
train-bands and auxiliaries. 

The Honorable Artillery Company of London had, from its organi- 
zation, annual “ feasts” arranged by eight stewards, to which the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London were invited, and donated 
the large supplies of wines drunk at the table. In 1623 “the Lords 
of His Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council” were also invited, 
and “the Court of Aldermen were pleased, in token of their good re- 
spect to the Society, to bestowe upon them, towards the charge of the 
feast, one hogshead of clarett wyne, thirty gallons of sacke, and thirty 
gallons of Rhenishe wyne.” It was also customary, certainly as far 
back as Cromwell’s time, to have a sermon preached annually before 
the company at St. Paul’s or some other church in the city of London. 

For nearly three and a half centuries the Honorable Artillery 
Company of London has maintained a continuous existence, teaching 
its members the art of war, and always, in days of danger at home or 
abroad, proving a reliable arm of the volunteer military service of 
Great Britain. It now consists of a troop of light cavalry, a battalion 
of field artillery, and a battalion of infantry, which has a commodious 
armory and drill-hall, with a drill-yard six acres in extent in the heart 
of London. The present captain-general (who succeeded his father, 
Prince Albert) is the Prince of Wales, heir apparent to the British 
throne. 

Several of the founders of the Massachusetts Artillery Company 
had been members of the Honorable Artillery Company or of the 
Military Garden of London, and it is recorded that many of the earlier 
members were “ fathers in the church, equally qualified to adorn it by 
their exemplary virtue and to defend it by their valor.” The charter 
was granted by Governor Winthrop, by order of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, on the 17th of March, 1638, and the leading militia 
officers of the colony enlisted in the company, acquiring in its ranks 
uniformity of drill. Its usefulness and importance were sensibly felt 
during the wars with the Narragansetts and the Pequots, and when the 
people of England rebelled against the crown several prominent mem- 
bers of the Artillery Company of Massachusetts recrossed the ocean 
and joined the victorious legions under the command of Oliver Crom- 
well, who had been a firm friend of the Honorable Artillery Company 
of London. 

Year after year, during the colonial existence of Massachusetts, the 
Honorable Artillery Company annually elected its officers, celebrated 
its anniversaries, listened to a sermon, enjoyed a good dinner, and dis- 
charged the military duties prescribed by its charter. The most con- 
spicuous military men of the colony were on its roll, and it was nobly 
represented in the successive French and Indian wars. Military 
organization was then the only social distinction in the infant colony, 
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for while all acknowledged allegiance to God and to the Commonwealth, 
there were no forms in religion or nobility in the government. The 
clergy pointed out their narrow road to heaven, and the drill-sergeants 
taught men of dauntless energy how to use weapons for their self- 
defense while on earth. The early confederation of the United Colonies 
of New England for mutual military self-defense against savage foes 
and French invaders finally resulted in independence, followed by the 
establishment of the United States of America. 

The importance and usefulness of the Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany as a training-school for militia officers was repeatedly recognized 
by grants of land by the Colonial General Court. One of these grants, 
of one thousand acres, in the township of Dunstable, is now the site of 
a portion of the city of Nashua, and is of greater value than it was in 
March, 1715, when the company voted to lease it for eleven years, “on 
condition that a house and barn should be built thereon, an orchard of 
one hundred and twenty apple-trees planted, and the lessee to deliver 
the company one barrel of good cider yearly.” Half a century later 
this tract of land, with an additional five hundred acres granted in the 
town of Rutland, was sold by the company, and the purchase-money 
invested in stocks. But this procedure involved the company in an- 
other difficulty, for the assessors of the town of Boston assessed their 
treasurer for the funds of the company in his hands, and the tax “ went 
wellnigh to eat up the income.” Upon the petition of the company, 
therefore, an order passed the council, June 15, 1749, that the taxes 
already paid should be remitted, and that henceforth the property of 
the company should be exempt from all taxes whatever. This order, 
or rather the custom growing out of it, is yet observed, and to this 
day the small property of the company has remained untaxed. 

The last anniversary celebrated by the Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany under the Colonial government was in June, 1774. On that 
occasion the sermon was preached by Dr. Lothrop, of Boston. The 
tradition is, that on that day a body of British troops was stationed in 
the vicinity of the church, and an armed sentry placed upon the pulpit 
stairs to prevent the expression of any seditious or rebellious sentiments. 
When, in April, 1775, the company paraded on the field-day prescribed 
by charter, and were denied entrance to the Common, which was occu- 
pied by British troops, they marched to the field on Copp’s Hill, and 
performed their evolutions there. They went to that field because 
they regarded it as their own property, from which no one had a right 
to exclude them, a mortgage of it to the company having expired some 
years previous. Many years afterwards, when some repairs were needed 
on the street bordering upon it, and the question, in whom the right of 
property was vested, was agitated in town-meeting, Major Bell, a deacon 
of the Congregational Church, who commanded the company on the 
above occasion, was asked by the moderator what he would have done 
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had he found the field in possession of a party of British troops, and 
been forbidden to enter. To which he replied, “I would have charged 
bayonets and forced my way, as surely as I would force my way into 
my own dwelling-house, if taken possession of by a gang of thieves.” 

At the above meeting in April preparations were made to celebrate 
the anniversary in June. But the battle of Lexington occurred mean- 
while, and after that, resistance to the arbitrary power of Great Britain 
became a stern matter of fact. Most of the members were scattered 
abroad, occupied with the pressing and fearful realities of war, and no 
regular meetings were held for more than eleven years. Major Bell 
retained the command, looked after the company’s property, arms, and 
equipments, and, after peace was declared, issued orders for a parade. 
On the 4th of September, 1786, we read in the next edition of the 
Columbian Centinel, “ For the first time since the commencement of the 
late revolution the Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company, com- 
manded by Major Bell, paraded at the State-House in this town, 
marched into the common, where they performed a number of military 
exercises. It was gratifying to the real friends of this country to see 
our aged citizens, some of whom were nearly seventy years of age, 
equipped in the accoutrements of soldiery, and setting an example to 
the younger part of the community, that should their country require 
their aid in the field, they might be found ready disciplined and fit for 
immediate service.” 

There was not at that time a single uniformed militia company in 
Boston in condition to perform the slightest escort duty. This parade 
of the Artillery Company, which was thenceforth styled “ Ancient and 
Honorable,” had a beneficial effect in reviving the military ardor of the 
Bostonians, and in reminding the people generally of a well-organized 
and a well-disciplined militia. Several military companies were im- 
mediately formed, and such was “the ancient respectability of the 
Artillery Company,” that when public attention was once directed to 
it, its ranks were soon filled. Forty new members were enrolled that 
year, among whom were several of the most distinguished officers of 
the Revolution, such as Governor Brooks, Major-General Lincoln, and 
General Winslow, men whose military fame and patriotic services were 
only surpassed by their noble integrity, unassuming: manners, and 
unfailing kindness in private life. 

That a company, venerable for its antiquity, and numbering among 
its members such men as those above mentioned, and many like them 
in different parts of the Commonwealth, equal in worth, though not 
in celebrity, should have had great confidence reposed in it by the 
executive of the State, and been called to its aid during the unhappy 
insurrections in 1786-87, is not surprising. Such was the case. The 
records of the company relate that on the 27th of October of that year 
“His Excellency the Captain-General, by the gentlemen selectmen of 
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the town of Boston, applied to the company for their aid in the pres- 
ent emergency of public affairs. The company immediately voted 
their readiness to exert themselves in everything in their power to sup- 
port the government of the Commonwealth, and to hold themselves in 
readiness on the shortest notice to turn out in defense of the same.” 
Agreeably to this vote, the company instantly made all the necessary 
arrangements for active service, and a few days subsequently were re- 
viewed by the governor at Faneuil Hall. The company exerted them- 
selves, also, to infuse a like spirit and produce a like readiness in the 
several militia companies of Boston. At the request of the governor, 
a committee of the company was appointed to procure suitable persons 
to accept the command of these companies, and the individuals nomi- 
nated by the committee were each commissioned by him ; and it cannot 
be doubted that the firm support which Governor Bowdoin found in 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, its high standing, and 
the influence of its example went far to produce in the militia through- 
out the Commonwealth that spirit of promptness and vigor with which 
they met and dispersed in every instance the insurgent parties. 

The same spirit was manifested and the same influence was also 
exerted by this company in the summer of 1814, when Boston and its 
neighborhood were threatened with invasion by the troops of Great 
Britain, with whom the United States was then at war. An order was 
issued by the commander on the 14th of July, calling the company 
together on the 18th. With that unanimity and public spirit which 
had ever distinguished them, the company immediately determined to 
stand ready “to defend their country to the last extremity.” As sev- 
eral of the officers selected for that year held commissions in the 
militia and had been detailed on special duty, the staff of the company, 
by appointments made by the commander, was reorganized as far as 
necessary ; and, agreeably to ancient usage, and as comporting with its 
dignity, the company held itself in readiness, “subject only to the 
orders of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, through the Adju- 
vant-General, to act near his Excellency, or where he might deem 
necessity required their service.” The company were several times 
stationed on guard at Faneuil Hall, and kept themselves ever in readi- 
ness for active service until the December following, when orders were 
issued by the commander restoring it to its ordinary condition. 

The old mode of notifying to the members the days for field-duty 
was peculiar, being by playing the fifes and drums through the prin- 
cipal streets in Boston. The displaying of the standard or colors at 
the south corner of State Street and Cornhill was for a time one of the 
ways of giving notices. About the latter part of the last century it 
was the custom for the drummer belonging to the company to march 
down Middle Street to Winnesimet Ferry, between the hours of eleven 


and one, beating “the troop.” On his arrival at the ferry he beata - 
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roll three times, shouldered his drum, and went his way; this was 
called the “first drum.” Now the drummers play the “ reveille” 
early on the morning of parade in front of the residence of the adju- 
tant, and sometimes of other commissioned officers. 

It is not known that the company had any distinctive uniform 
when it was first organized, although we read of the buff leather doub- 
lets worn by the members, and later of their crimson suits. On the 2d 
of September, 1754, it was ordered that the company should in future 
appear in “white silk hose” on training-days, and two years afterwards 
members were directed to appear in blue coats and gold-laced hats. 
On the 28th of July, 1772, “the company met to consider of some 
method to raise the spirit and reputation of the company, and keep up 
the honour they have so long sustained ;” and they decided to have a 
uniform consisting of “blue coats and lappels, with yellow buttons, 
the cock of the hat to be uniform with the militia officers; wigs and 
hair to be clubbed.” Soon after, the band was ordered to be dressed 
in white cloth coats, with blue lappels, trimmed with blue, and white 
linings, white linen waistcoats and breeches, and a cap covered with 
white cloth and trimmed with gold binding. In January, 1787, the 
following uniform was adopted, viz.: dark-blue cloth coats, faced with 
buff, shoulder-straps, plain yellow buttons; buff vest and breeches, 
with the same buttons as on the coat; plain black hat, with black but- 
tons, loop, and cockade; white linen spatterdashes, to fasten under the 
foot and come partly up the thigh, with black buttons, and black gar- 
ters to buckle below the knee; white stocks; the hair to be queued ; 
white shirts ruffled at wrist and bosom. In 1820 the company voted 
that members who held or who had held commissions in the State 
militia might wear their respective uniforms on parade. This has 
given the company a strange appearance, as a major-general with his 
chapeau and yellow plume might be seen, flanked on one side by a 
red-coated lancer and on the other by a white-coated cadet, all three 
carrying muskets and wearing infantry equipments. Within a few 
years the company has adopted a distinctive uniform for those mem- 
bers who have no right to appear in militia uniforms, or who have no 
uniforms to wear; and more recently a uniform great-coat has been 
adopted, to be worn by all who may go to Washington in the ranks of 
the company at the dedication of the National Washington Monument, 
on the 21st of February, 1885. 

The commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery wears an 
antique silver gorget, and, on state occasions, carries an espontoon, 
which are his badges of offices. The two lieutenants and the adjutant 
also carry espontoons, and the sergeants half-pikes. The national and 
State colors are carried by color-sergeants. For many years the com- 
pany had the charge of two brass field-pieces which had been used in 

» the Revolutionary war, and were called respectively “ Hancock” and 
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“ Adams.” One of them was injured during target-practice in 1820, 
and they were deposited in the monument on Bunker Hill. The 
cannon now used are those of the Boston Light Battery. About one- 
half of the command is armed and equipped as infantry, and the other 
half as artillerists. 

The programme of the ceremonies on election-day is the same, with 
a few necessary alterations, that was adopted in the earlier years of the 
company’s existence. The drummers having beat the reveille at an 
early hour, the company assembles at its armory, where breakfast is 
provided. The line is then formed by the adjutant, who turns over 
the command to the captain. The company then marches to the 
State-House, where it receives the governor, lieutenant-governor, and 
council, with other invited guests, and escorts them to the First 
Church, where a sermon is preached. After the services, his Excel- 
lency and the other invited guests are escorted to Faneuil Hall, where 
a dinner is provided, the old punch-bowl, well filled, occupying the 
post of honor on the table. At dinner, the captain presides at the head 
of the centre table. On the right of the captain his Excellency is seated ; 
on the left, the preacher, who invokes the blessing; and next on the 
left, the president of Harvard University, who, if a clergyman, returns 
thanks. The other officers preside at the foot of each table. 

In fair weather the table is dismissed about four o’clock, and his 
Excellency, with the guests, retire. The company then march to their 
allotted square at the northwestern corner of the Common, where they 
ballot for the officers for the year ensuing. The votes are counted on 
the drum-head, and, when declared, the drummer beats the roll three 
times for the captain, twice for the lieutenants, and once for the adju- 
tant. His Excellency and the council are then informed of the 
election, and their approbation is requested. 

The company then repair to the State-House, and escort the gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, council, and invited guests within the 
square. On his Excellency’s entering the square, a salute of thirteen 
guns is fired by the detachment of artillery. He is then escorted to 
the chair of state, in the centre of the western side, supported by the 
civil department on his right and military on his left; and the com- 
pany pay the usual standing and marching salutes. They then per- 
form such evolutions as the commander chooses to exhibit, and then 
the old commander wheels the wings inward, forming three sides of a 
square, when he affectionately takes leave of his brother-officers and 
soldiers, and inculcates the spirit of subordination. 

The company being again formed in line, in open ranks, the music 
playing common time, the captain marches from the right as far as the 
centre, when he turns to the right, and proceeds to the governor to 
resign the insignia of his office. When the captain has arrived at the 
centre, and turned to the right, the lieutenant commences marching to 
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the right of the company, to assume the command. The last word of 
command given by the old commander is, “Carry arms!” at which 
position they remain until he has saluted his Excellency and resigned 
his badges,—the gorget and espontoon,—when the lieutenant may ease 
the position of the men, remembering to bring them to the shoulder 
and support as the old captain returns to the ranks. The old com- 
mander, having arrived at about eight paces distant from the governor, 
halts, and pays the standing salute, and, advancing a little, addresses 
him, concluding by delivering the gorget and espontoon to his Excel- 
lency. He then uncovers, and listens to what the governor shall say, 
which being finished, he covers, comes to the right about face, and 
marches, quick time, through the centre to the rear, where he is divested 
of his sword and ornaments, and, putting on the accoutrements of the 
new commander, who by this time has left his post and retired to the 
rear, takes his place in line as a common soldier. When properly pre- 
pared, the new commander, the music playing quick time, marches 
through the centre directly to his Excellency, halts when eight paces 
distant, and uncovers. When advanced a little, the governor addresses 
him, usually in the purport of a written commission, and concludes by 
placing in his hands the gorget and espontoon, which he receives, pays 
the standing salute, and then replies to his Excellency in such manner 
as the occasion may dictate. Upon coming to the right about face, the 
music playing common time, he marches to the centre of the company. 
The lieutenant gives the word, “Present arms!” when he has ap- 
proached to about twenty paces distant from the standard. When he 
arrives close in front of the standard, he pays the marching salute, and 
turns to the left. At the same time he turns to the left, the old lieu- 
tenant commences marching to his post on the left of the company. 
The first word of command given by the new commander is, 
“Shoulder arms!” After a moment of rest the old lieutenant marches 
to the centre, and turns to the left, common time, and proceeds to his 
Excellency, to whom he resigns in a similar manner as the old com- 
mander, and returns in quick time to the rear. The new lieutenant 
proceeds, quick time, to his Excellency, as the new commander did, 
where he is commissioned in a similar manner, and having received the 
badge of his office, marches in common time to the centre, salutes, and, 
turning to the right, marches to his post on the left of the company, 
who present arms when he is about twenty paces distant from the 
standard. The old second lieutenant and the adjutant resign succes- 
sively, in the same way, and their successors are in turn commissioned. 
The old sergeants then repair through the centre to the new com- 
mander, and resign their offices by delivering their halberds to the new 
commander (the drummer receives them), and they salute, uncover, and 
address the commander, through the orderly, and are addressed by him 
in a manner similar to the ceremony before related in regard to com- 
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missioned officers. They then’ return through the centre to the rear, 
and exchange places and accoutrements with the new sergeants, who 
repair to the new commander, and he transmits to them the halberds, 
and qualifies them. His Excellency is then informed that the com- 
pany is duly organized, and the commander closes the duty of the day 
by paying the usual standing and marching salutes. His Excellency 
is then-escorted to his residence, and the company return to Faneuil 
Hall, where the fatigues of the day are forgotten in the pleasures of 
the festive board. 

The company have always considered it improper for the lieutenant- 
governor to officiate and receive the badges of the old officers and com- 
mission the new, when there was a governor in the actual discharge of 
that office. At the election, June, 1790, the governor (Hancock) being 
indisposed, did not attend the services of the day, but the lieutenant- 
governor and council did. The weather was stormy. The company 
proceeded to elect their officers for the year ensuing in the hall, after 
which the commissioned officers repaired to the house of his Excellency, 
the commander-in-chief, with the officers elect, where the former re- 
signed the badges, and the latter received them from his Excellency. 
This ceremony was interesting and solemn. Governor Hancock was so 
indisposed that he was bolstered up in his bed, and the officers repaired 
to his sick-chamber, and the ceremony was performed at his bedside. 

A custom has also been transmitted, of having what are called 
squad meetings. At first it might appear. to some that they sprang 
from the usage, long since extinct, of meeting on the evening of a field- 
day at some officer’s house, as often mentioned in the old records, for 
business, and to consult for the company’s welfare. This may be their 
origin, but the connection cannot now be traced. As practiced imme- 
diately before and after the Revolution, they were not a meeting of the 
whole company, but only of about a seventh part. The officer at whose 
house they assembled, usually in the winter, was the commander for the 
evening. When assembled, they practiced in his parlor the facings, 
wheelings, and manceuvres, generally without arms; and when that 
duty was over, sat down to talk over the affairs of the company, and 
canvass the pretensions of candidates for office at the next election. 
The evening’s duty was occasionally interspersed with anecdotes, merri- 
ment, and songs, and closed with a frugal repast. 

When a member of the company dies, his surviving comrades 
always attend the funeral. When one who has been an officer in the 
company, but had ceased to be a member, dies, they attend in the same 
manner. When a past commander, being a member, dies, they have 
paid some additional marks of respect,—the company, without arms or 
uniform, attending and preceding the corpse. When an officer dies in 
commission, he is buried under arms; and when a non-commissioned 
officer dies, the company, in uniform, but not under arms, precede the 
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corpse. When the deceased has in his lifetime requested these cere- 
monies to be omitted, or when it is not agreeable to his relations, the 
members of the company who attend walk as citizens only. 

The company originally carried the Colonial flag, which was of 
blue silk, quartered with a white field, on which was the red cross of 
St. George, with a pine-tree in the corner. At the commencement of 
the Revolution the red cross was omitted, and a pine-tree on a white 
ground was substituted. When the State government was adopted a 
white flag was used, bearing on one side the armorial bearings of the 
State, and on the other those of the United States. Later, after the 
incorporation of Boston as a city, the armorial bearings of the city were 
substituted for those of the United States, but a silk national flag—the 
“stars and stripes”—was also carried. The colors now consist of the 
American flag, and a company color of white silk, on the obverse of 
which Washington is represented, with the old “ Pine-Tree” flag of 
Revolutionary fame, and on the reverse the coat of arms of Massachu- 
setts, consisting of a shield, on which is a full-length Indian carrying 
his bow and arrows, with the motto, “ nse Petit Placidam Sub Liber- 
tate Quietem.” 

The headquarters of the company were originally in the State- 
House, the upper stories of which were occupied by the Colonial Leg- 
islature. They afterwards removed to Faneuil Hall, a building pre- 
sented to the city of Boston by a wealthy citizen named Peter Faneuil, 
in 1742, for public purposes: the lower part, or ground-floor, as a 
market; the second story, as a hall, to be used, free, by the citizens of 
Boston, under certain restrictions. In 1762 the building was enlarged 
to its present size, and the following year James Otis, an early apostle 
of American freedom, while addressing a large audience in this hall, 
dedicated it to liberty, and it has since been known as the “ Cradle of 
Liberty.” Its walls have echoed to the voices of the greatest men of 
Massachusetts since its erection, and in every great public emergency 
the citizens of Boston, or delegates from the entire State, assemble to- 
gether to take counsel within its hallowed precincts. The entire upper 
story is used by the company, where the drill-room is situated, and 
round which portraits of many celebrated commanders are hung ; there 
are also numerous small rooms adjoining, for the officers, for meetings, 
and where the arms and equipments of the company are stored. 

In late years the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company has 
visited New York, Portland, Manchester, Nashua, Worcester, New 
Bedford, and other tins on its fall field-days, always attracting much 
attention, and receiving many civilities. It now proposes to visit the 
national metropolis, and participate in the ceremonies attendant on the 
dedication of the Washington National Monument. Its presence on 
that occasion, where its age will give it the right of the line (the vol- 
unteer organizations taking position in accordance with the dates of 
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their respective charters), will be the more appropriate, from the fact 
that several of its commanders and subaltern officers, with many of its 
members, served under Washington in the Revolutionary war. 

Prominent among those who have more recently commanded the 
Ancients may be named Brigadier-Generals Caleb Cushing, N. P. 
Banks, Henry K. Oliver, S. C. Lawrence, Robert Cowdin, and George 
H. Pierson; Colonels Isaac Hull Wright, Marshall P. Wilder, A. P. 
Martin, George T. Bigelow, John C. Park, and Thomas E. Chickering ; 
and Majors Moses G. Cobb, Francis Brinley, and James A. Fox, with 
many other “solid men of Boston.” There are now about seven hun- 
dred names on the roll of the company, including a large number of 
the veterans of the war for the suppression of the Rebellion. The 
elegant diplomas of membership are highly prized, and descend as 
heirlooms to the descendants of the Ancients. 

The reverend clergy of Massachusetts have always taken a deep 
interest in the welfare of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. Annually, in April, a clergyman resident in the State, without 
regard to religious sentiments, is nominated by the commander to preach 
the sermon at the ensuing election parade, and the company invariably 
confirm the nomination. A copy of the sermon thus delivered is after- 
wards requested for publication. Many learned and patriotic discourses 
have thus been delivered, and the following extracts from two of them 
have a historic interest : 

The Rev. Benjamin Colman, who preached the centennial election 
sermon in 1738, alluded in his discourse to the organization as “The 
Honorable Artillery Company.” The Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, who 
preached the bi-centennial sermon in 1838, quoted this appellation, 
and said, “ May that title still be yours an hundred years hence. 
May he who on that day shall address you have no tale of shame or 
sorrow to tell; or if it be that the coming century, fearful and mo- 
mentous as are its aspects, is to be fruitful, not in blessings but dis- 
aster, not in glory but in ruin to our country, then may you and your 
successors be found true to principle and to duty to the end. As you 
were the first regularly-organized association for the defense of Ameri- 
can liberty, may you be the last to yield up that holy cause; and if 
ever its banners must fall before the ruthless march of despotism, may 
the last which goes down be that which your band first unfurled for 
its defense upon American soil.” 

The necessity for the maintenance of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company as a training-school for officers of the State militia 
no longer exists, but its mission is not yet accomplished. It is a living 
link between the distant past and the present, and it is a nucleus for 
the most gallant sons of the Commonwealth. For nearly two hundred 
and fifty years, as has been eloquently remarked, the company has been 
as prosperous, as influential, as respectable, and as honored as any in- 
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stitution in the land. Public opinion has ever regarded it with favor, 
and often with deep and grateful interest. No words of reproach or con- 
demnation have ever been uttered against it. It bears on its charter the 
signature of the first governor of Massachusetts, a name memorable in 
every department, the’military inclusive, of the social history of New 
England. It has ever proved itself worthy of that signature. From the 
hour on which it was affixed to the charter there is not a vote, nor act, 
nor measure of the company but speaks its members to have been hon- 
orable and patriotic persons, filled with a sincere love of liberty, a 
faithful devotion to public duty, and a deep interest in their country’s 
welfare. And if age, character, and usefulness give a claim to public 
respect and consideration, then an institution whose origin is all but 
coeval with the foundation of the State, on whose roll are to be found 
the names of the patriotic, the distinguished, the honored of every 
generation, whose influence has been felt, whose exertions have been 
relied upon in the most pressing public emergencies, should long and 
ever be cherished by the people of Massachusetts as an ornament and 
a defense to the State. 


‘Sons of the free, be true to glory, 
And be that glory true—and wise ! 
Oh, heed your noble fathers’ story ! 
Oh, see the waiting nation’s eyes ! 
That story fires the world already 
With generous deeds for freedom done ;— 
Those eyes pursue the westering sun, 
To watch you with their gazes steady. 
Stand close, ye chosen line, 
And vindicate your birth! 
March on! your. banner’d stars shall] shine 
A blessing o’er the earth !”’ 


BEN: PERLEY Poore, 
Past Commander A. and H. Artillery Company ; 
Late Major Eighth Mass. Vol. Infantry. 





THE PILGRIMAGE TO WASHINGTON. 


To the average citizen it is to be feared civil service means only an 
aggregate of one hundred thousand office-holders, who have “ fat 
places,” for which there are thrice as many anxious and hungry 
patriots standing eager and ready, and all prepared to start for 
Washington, carpet-bag in hand, and on March 4 be sworn in with 
Cleveland. How well qualified they are to perform the duties of office 
is probably the last thought in their minds. They voted for Cleve- 
land, and “to the victors belong the spoils” is good Jacksonian de- 
mocracy they will tell you, and it is good enough for them ; and, if you 
demur from their views, they are likely to add that after March 4 it 
will have to be good enough for yourself. Alas for this army of 
bigots! They will make the pilgrimage to Washington this coming 
spring only to find the road to the Mecca of their hopes harder and 
more disappointing than did ever a Turk to the shrine of Mohammed. 
They will besiege the departments and the officials of government, from 
the chief magistrate down to their senators and Congressmen, for an 
office. Commencing with demands, that soon turn to humble appeals, 
they end in being stranded in a strange city without money, and de- 
pendent on their friends to assist their return home. Some, alas, not 
receiving that assistance, will join the noble army of tramps and cranks 
who “toil not, neither do they spin,” and yet exist and subsist, no one 
knows how, in Washington, forgotten, unless their existence is brought 
to light on the docket of the police court, or an attempt on the life of 
some high officer causes the nation to start and wonder that such things 
can be in the republic, and especia!ly at its capital. To those though 
who know Washington it is no wonder, for under the spoils system of 
the past the marvel is not that there was a Guiteau but that there was 
but one. 

Enthusiastic civil service reformers will pooh! pooh ! and say, “ You 
are giving us a picture of the past.” Yes, slightly altered ; but believe 
me of the immediate future as well, for the people of both parties who 
belong to the office-seeking class are not yet converted, and have but 
little faith in any kind of reform; and many political leaders are only 
half-hearted in their support of reform in the civil service. The great 
danger it has to encounter to-day is from the over-sanguineness of its 
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friends ; for, notwithstanding the gigantic strides it has made in the past 
four years, it is still in its infancy, and the cardinal principle on which 
its final success must rest, namely, permanency of the tenure of office 
during good behavior, is not yet on the statute-book. Not only that, 
but only sixteen thousand of the upwards of one hundred thousand em- 
ployés under the civil departments are subject to the civil service rules. 
Therefore the fight so well begun must be continued until the addi- 
tional reforms, the need of which is so apparent, shall be the law of the 
land ; and this battle must be fought step by step, with greater opposi- 
tion in the future than it has ever had in the past. To these sugges- 
tions the reply will be made, the reform President about to take his 
seat will control all this; but they are sadly ignorant who make it, for 
it is not the President who controls the minor appointments, but his 
secretaries, commissioners, etc. The President himself makes only the 
most important selections for office, and often then by the advice of the 
cabinet ; and we can rest assured the President’s appointments will not 
all be civil service reformers, and there will be many “ constituents” be- 
hind them, clamoring for place. Only when the law covers these matters 
fully may we who believe in a business administration of the affairs of 
government rest contented, and we must not now be disappointed when 
Democrats, because they are Democrats, are appointed to office. 

The leaders of the Democracy are politicians and human, and to 
many of the eighty-six thousand places at the disposal of the incoming 
administration, we must expect that the “ workers” of the “ leaders” 
of Democracy will be called. There is another class of applicants, 
however, who have weighed the matter carefully, and a portion with 
a due inquiry into the qualifications necessary to become an office- 
holder under the civil service rules, in a government office, and it is to 
the successful candidates from this class we must look for support from 
within, in our efforts to build up and strengthen the civil service. 
They are almost uniformly young in years, and fitted by education and 
inclinations for office life, and enter it with the laudable ambition, akin 
to that of the cadet at the military or naval academy, to make their 
work their life work, and by honest effort rise step by step in their . 
chosen vocation. They are of a class who will be apt to resist the 
pressure they must necessarily be more or less subject to from some of 
their immediate superiors for work, personal and not official in its char- 
acter, and to be done more for the interests of the superior than for the 
good of the public service ; they will do their duty, faithfully and fear- 
lessly, as business men ; they are under no obligations to the politicians, 
and they know it; they have rights, and will maintain them ; and by 
so doing will influence the bringing about of a truer self-respect and 
manhood than has existed among subordinates of government offices 
in the past. In this respect the law denominated the “ civil service 
Jaw” has brought about a wonderful revolution already. Any one 
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who has been familiar with the departments at Washington notices 
this change. To stand well with their member of Congress at any 
cost, even to the engaging in private’work for him to the detriment 
of their official duties, was the important consideration in the past; 
now it is to stand well with their chiefs. The law with those to whom 
it is applicable is a proclamation of emancipation from the slavery of 
office, but they need, and in time will just as surely have, their fifteenth 
amendment, to complete the comparison, by the enactment of an iron- 
clad law protecting them from removal but for cause, and after a fair 
trial. 

The sixteen thousand office-holders to whom the law applies must 
be increased by upwards of eighty-four thousand to whom it does not 
apply; this with tenure secured, and the weeding out of unworthy 
members of the service, will give us a rejuvenated civil service, and 
place it on a plane infinitely higher than we have ever dreamed of for 
it. It will make it a service worthy of being sought after by the youths 
of the land with the expectation and hope of spending their lives in it; 
an honorable service, to be an officer in which—and by an officer I 
mean from a clerk up to a secretary—shall be a mark of honor that 
shall open the doors of society as they are opened to the army and 
navy, where mamma shall say to her daughter, “ My dear, that’s Mr. 
Smith of the Civil Service, a very nice young man ; ask him to call,” 


and not as in the past, say,—and who can blame her for it ?—“ Mr. 
Smith! why, he is a poor clerk, my dear child. You must not culti- 
vate such people.” 


T. H. S. HAMERSLY. 
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FACK HAULTAUT, MIDSHIPMAN UNITED 
STATES NAVY; OR, LIFE AT THE NAVAL 


ACADEMY. 


(Continued from page 45.) 


CHAPTER III. 
ORGANIZATION. 


THE next morning, Jack was awakened by the drum beating furiously 
on the gun-deck ; for a moment he forgot where he was, but suddenly 
recollecting his new dignity, he jumped hastily (but this time carefully) 
from his hammock, and soon had it lashed in comparatively decent 
shape. As the drum tapped ten minutes afterwards he carried it to the 
spar-deck and stowed it in the nettings, and then returned to the wash- 
room, where his toilet was completed in time to go on deck and report 
his presence to the officer in charge before the breakfast-call was 
sounded. This formation was somewhat non-military in its character, 
and there was an inspection of the dress and appearance of the young- 
sters. After breakfast, Jack was relieved of his duty by Ben, and a 
new detail was made to fill the latter’s place below. The morning 
was spent in gefting books into the study-rooms, all those who had 
arrived being placed in gun’s crew No. 1, with Ben as its first captain. 
Jack took up his residence in his office and diligently studied the regu- 
lations. A new officer in charge made his appearance, and availed 
himself of Jack’s services in getting the arrivals of this day in order. 
Jack was told to assign the lockers, serve out the keys, and see that 
order was preserved below, while the officer of the day was to assist 
him. By supper-time enough fledglings had reported to fill crew No. 
1 to its complement of “sixteen men and a powder-boy,” and to nearly 
complete the organization of a second crew. 

At evening parade, as the formation for supper was called, Jack 
took his station in front of the line of the two crews and gave the 
orders, “Fallin! Front face! Right dress! Front!” having been 
instructed during the day in these details. This was followed by 
Muster the crews!” when the captain of each crew stepped to the 
front, and facing his command, called the names of his crew, to which 
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those present responded “Here, sir!” Jack then ordered “ First cap- 
tains, front and centre! March!” when these officials marched opposite 
Jack’s position, when the next order was “Front face! Report!” 
After this had been done, the absentees being noted, Jack said, “ Posts! 
March !” and then reported to the officer in charge, who said, “ March 
to supper!” which order Jack repeated, and thus his first work as ad- 
jutant was well over. At the staff-table, where he ate during his stay 
on board, Jack was complimented upon the excellent manner in which 
he had acquitted himself. Soon after supper the hammock-call 
sounded, and the hammocks being taken on the berth-deck, the study- 
call followed, and for two hours and a half a nominal study-hour was 
observed. Jack was provided with a copy of Hardee’s Tactics, and 
told to prepare himself for drill on the following morning. 

As there was still a week before the term began, there were no 
studies necessary, though the evening study-hour was observed. For 
an hour in the forenoon of each day they were drilled in the elements 
of Hardee’s Tactics by the adjutant, under the supervision of the officer 
in charge. Fortunately, Jack was quick to learn his new duties, and, 
with a little private instruction from the officers, he was enabled to 
teach his comrades the first principles of the school of the soldier. 
After the hour’s drill was over, there followed instruction by the 
officer of the deck as to the names of the different parts of the ship, 
including her spars and rigging, and each one was made to go over the 
mast-head. Jack’s turn came first, and, as he started up the shrouds 
of the main rigging, his hands seized them with such a firm grasp that 
his fingers were quite covered with tar. Slow and laborious was his 
ascent, and, when he finally gained the main-top, it was with a feeling 
of wonder as to how he was to get down again. As he looked down 
upon the deck below, he was surprised to see how small everything 
looked, and he wished with all his heart that he was- once more with 
his companions, who stood watching his movements with interest. 
Remembering the instructions given him to look up and not down, he 
put his feet through the lubber’s hole, and, with a half-muttered com- 
mittal of himself to Providence, he began his descent. Half-way down 
he took heart of grace, and paused to look about him. Finding that 
he was not at all dizzy, he concluded that possibly his fears had been 
groundless, and he reached the deck with a desire to go still higher at 
his next trial. In the afternoon an hour or more was spent in the 
boats, learning to pull, which was a pleasant but back-breaking and 
hand-blistering exercise. Meantime each day brought its new arrivals, 
until on the Saturday before the term began there were six full crews, 
making quite a large assemblage at the various formations. 

During this afternoon, as Jack was sitting in his office, he heard a 
good deal of commotion outside, and on going on deck he found that 
it was caused by the rush to see the practice-ship coming in the harbor. 
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It was the first time he had ever seen a ship under sail, and, as she 
came with all stu’ns’Is set, she was indeed a beautiful sight. Suddenly, 
as if by magic, the stu’ns’ls disappeared ; then the other sails were taken 
in together, until the “Plymouth” was rounded to and anchored just 
above the “Constitution.” As soon as the anchor was let go and the 
chain had ceased its rattling noise, the rigging seemed alive with 
human figures, and, in less time than it has taken to write this, the 
yards were covered with them as thickly as “the branch of a tree in a 
pigeon-roost,” thought Jack; and in an instant, as it seemed to the 
lookers-on, the canvas was rolled upon the yards, and every head had 
disappeared below the bulwarks. It was with wonder and amazement 
that Jack heard the captain say that half those busy workers were 
midshipmen, and that next year his hearers would have an opportunity 
to do the same. As they stood watching the new arrival, they were 
amazed to see the wilderness of ropes which, stretched taut as harp- 
strings, seemed as intricate as a spider’s web; and as they looked at 
the rigging of their own ship, which they had thought so complicated, 
they wondered anew how long it would be before they would know 
the names and uses of these multifarious pieces of gear. The “ Plym- 
outh” was the topic of conversation all the rest of the day, and she 
was watched with much interest by all. During the afternoon the 
first and third classes were disembarked from the practice-ship, and 
much amusement was afforded the new-comers in watching the process, 
which they did with great curiosity. : 

As this was the last day before the serious work of the year began, 
arrangements were perfected by which the routine of recitations was 
to begin upon the following Monday. In bulletin-boards upon the 
study-room bulkheads had been posted the arrangement of sections 
in geography, mathematics, and grammar, those being the only studies 
to be pursued during the coming term. Jack found that, as the class 
was placed in alphabetical order, he was in the sixth section of the 
thirteen into which the class had been divided. He found that the 
day was divided into three periods: the first, from 8 to 10 a.M., for 
grammar ; the second, from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M., for arithmetic; the third, 
from 2 to 4 P.M., for geography, with an afternoon period in each 
week assigned to drawing; on Saturdays there were no recitations. As 
but one hour was given to recitation in each branch, it followed that 
with the evening study-hour there were a little more than six hours 
that could be devoted to study, and Jack thought that he certainly 
ought to accomplish his tasks in that time ; and, considering his previous 
knowledge, he deemed himself worthy of a place well up towards the 
top of the class, and determined to reach it if hard study could accom- 
plish it. He was beginning to feel somewhat at home; the receipt of 
a letter from his mother a day or two before had caused a little pang 
of home-sickness, but that was all over now; his position among his 
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classmates was one calculated to bring out whatever latent talent for 
command he might possess, and it also brought him into closer relations 
with the officers than his classmates would have. This was in some 
lights a good thing, but in others not quite so good, as can be readily 
seen, as it would be likely to prevent him from joining in a good deal 
of the fun which the others might have. 

Everything was now in order for the opening of the academic year, 
and Jack turned in that night with a feeling of pride in his position, 
and with a determination to stand well among his classmates if it could 
be done consistent with his duty, for he foresaw many disagreeable 
things in his way ; responsibility always goes hand-in-hand with power, 
and nowhere more than in a military organization. At all events, he 
was determined to do his duty faithfully, so far as in him lay. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE YEAR BEGUN. 


THE morning gun did not fire until half-past six, it being Sunday, so 
all hands had an extra amount of sleep. After hammocks were lashed 
and stowed, the crews went by twos in turns to the wash-room, being 
allowed seven minutes, when they were obliged to vacate, it being part 
of the duty of the mate of the deck to see that this order was carried 
out. After breakfast, as all were wondering how Sunday was to be 
observed, the word was passed for all hands to shift into parade uni- 
form, and for a few minutes there was a busy scene upon the berth- 
deck. Such a brushing and smoothing of garments one never sees ex- 
cept on board ship, where many persons are congregated in narrow 
quarters, At this time the distinguishing feature of the uniform was 
a double-breasted jacket or roundabout, with rolling collar, having a 
brass anchor some three inches long upon each lapel. These anchors 
were only worn on Sundays or when on liberty out in town. Unfor- 
tunately, the spirit of change has eliminated this collar for the more 
military (but less naval) stand-up one. Presently the drum was heard 
beating to quarters, and all assembled upon the gun-deck, three crews 
on each side. At the same time was heard Tom Hunter’s cheery pipe 
of “ All hands to muster!” followed by the gathering of all the sailors 
and servants in a group forward of the guns’ crews. When Jack had 
gone through the usual forms, and had reported all as present, the 
master-at-arms (the chief police officer over the men) reported also to 
the officer in charge, “The men are all up, sir.” That official, who 
now for the first time appeared with his sword on, walked aft and dis- 
appeared in the cabin, reappearing presently, accompanied by the cap- 
tain, who was also armed with a sword, and carried a book in his 
hand. Advancing to the mainmast, he began to read “An Act for the 
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Government of the Navy of the United States.” As he said this he 
removed his cap, followed by all the men, and lastly by the midship- 
men, to whom, of course, all this was new. It is always an impressive 
ceremony when the “ Articles of War” are read, it being the only 
occasion when officers and men stand bareheaded before the majesty 
of their country as embodied in her laws; and to one who hears for 
the first time the enumeration of the offenses the punishment of which 
is “death, or such other punishment as a court-martial shall adjudge,” 
it is indeed a great solemnity. Use dulls the ear, however, as time 
goes on, and each recurring month brings with it the repetition of the 
scene; and the dull, monotortous tone in which the “ Articles” are fre- 
quently read detracts somewhat from the high character of the cere- 
mony. Still there exists above all the routine the feeling of loyalty to 
the flag and of submission to the laws (whose creature the navy is), as 
manifested in this simultaneous baring of the head, an act done at no 
other time save in the presence of death itself. As Jack listened to 
the sonorous voice, which rolled forth in its most impressive tones 
paragraph after paragraph, each ending with the ominous words above 
quoted, he had a dim perception of the deep responsibility resting upon 
all in the naval service, both officers and men, to use the authority in- 
trusted to them in the proper spirit. Too often the military or naval 
man is apt to confound the office which he holds with his own person- 
ality, and to regard his power as a personal possession, instead of a 
trust confided to him for a special definite purpose; and too often those 
who are called upon to obey, while yielding this obedience, are apt to 
do so with a spirit which questions the motives which actuate their 
superior, and thus in both ways the high moral standard which should 
govern in naval as well as in other matters suffers detriment. 

The reading over, and caps replaced, the ranks were opened and 
the battalion inspected by the captain. As this was the first time the 
new uniforms had been displayed, the buttons and anchors were all 
correct, and no fault was found. This inspection over, the roll of the 
men’s names was called by the paymaster’s clerk, and each one, dressed 
in his Sunday best, passed before the captain, save old Hunter, who, 
rigged out in his “best blue mustering clothes,” was excused from this 
by his position as boatswain’s mate. This ceremony finished, the cap- 
tain (with the officer in charge and adjutant) went all over the ship, 
and examined her every nook and corner, in search of the uncleanness 
which he could not find, so admirably was she policed. Upon his re- 
turn to the gun-deck he said to the officer in charge, “ Pipe down, 
sir!” This order was given by him to Hunter, who, drawing from 
its resting-place his call, trilled forth the peculiar strain which indi- 
cates that the exercise or ceremony that has been going on is at an end, 
and that ordinary avocations can be resumed. At the same time, Jack 
was directed to “Close the ranks and march to chapel.” While the 
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clothes were being shifted before muster, the camp-stools had been 
removed from the study-rooms and placed forward of the foremast, on 
the port side of the deck, where was the only clear space available, and 
a temporary pulpit arranged, having over it as drapery the union jack, 
as is customary, without the presence of which no church service could 
ever be held satisfactorily to Jack Tar. One after the other the crews 
marched to their allotted seats; then came the officer and midshipmen 
on duty, together with the captain and his wife, accompanied by sev- 
eral other ladies and gentlemen, who had come on board to witness the 
somewhat novel scene. Upon the other side of the deck were three or 
four of the bandsmen, with flutes and violins, and the various sailors 
and servants made up the rest of the congregation. Prayer-books of 
the Episcopal Church were found distributed about, a source of grati- 
fication to Jack, who was rejoiced to see the familiar service-book once 
more, and glad to find that the chaplain was a clergyman of his own 
division of the church. When all were seated a venerable man, ap- 
parently bowed with the weight of years, clad in a not over-clean sur- 
plice, walked to the pulpit provided and began the service. Whatever 
of reverence the average boy possessed would have been readily put to 
flight as the monotonous tones of “Old Sleeky’s” voice, broken by a 
periodic sniffle, fell upon the air. Who that has once heard the pecu- 
liar intonation of “Man and boy, for thirty years have I been in the 
service,” can ever forget it? There was little attraction in the sermon, 
save for the speaker’s reminiscences of his early days in the service, 
which were interesting, but not particularly calculated to do much good. 
The service was over soon after ten, and the chaplain departed to 
conduct another service in the chapel on shore, this division of the 
school being necessary, owing to the want of sufficient accommodation 
for all the midshipmen in that building. I fancy it was also a part of 
the policy which was pursued of keeping the fourth class entirely sep- 
arated from the rest of the school. It was a good thing for them, too, 
for, being on board ship, they learned something about her internal 
economy every day, and they were removed from all contact with the 
upper classes, so that no opportunity was offered for attempts at the 
disgraceful and cowardly practice of hazing, which has of late years 
been prevalent. Beyond the occasional bestowal of the epithet “ship- 
rat,” there was no instance within my knowledge of any such thing 
being done before the removal of the Academy to Newport. 
Opportunity was now afforded to those who desired to go to church 
in town to do so, each party being placed in charge of one of its mem- 
bers, with strict instructions to march in military order to and from 
the church. Those who did not go occupied themselves in various 
ways until dinner-time. At the formation for that meal it was an- 
nounced that a Bible-class would be formed, and all were invited to 
join. A majority of the class availed themselves of the invitation, 
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making the class so large that not only the captain but one or two 
other officers from shore were needed as teachers. This class retained 
its organization through various vicissitudes throughout Jack’s entire 
time at the school, and he derived much benefit from it. 

Evening study-hour soon came, and, as books were opened pre- 
paratory to the study of the grammar-lesson for the following morning, 
all felt that the year had at last actually begun. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST MONTH. 


UP to this time there had been no special penalty for such violations 
of the regulations as had occurred, the offender being spoken to and 
warned by the officer in charge. Now, however, with the recitations, 
began the reports. Each study-room was placed in charge of a mid- 
shipman detailed as superintendent for the day, whose duty it was to 
preserve order and allow no conversation. No one was permitted to 
leave the room without his permission except when the recitation-call 
sounded. All infractions of these orders the superintendent was obliged 
to report in writing at the close of his tour of duty, which extended 
from after breakfast one day until the same time the next. The officer 
of the day was supposed to preserve order at all formations for recita- 
tion, to report all the absentees of whom the section-leaders told him, 
and generally to see that no noise prevailed anywhere during study- 
hours. Whistling, especially, was prohibited at all times. Each in- 
structor also reported the absentees from his section, and the officer in 
charge collected all these various reports and copied them upon a large 
sheet, the contents of which were read at evening parade of each day, 
except Sunday. It was always a source of gratification when this read- 
ing was over, and those whose names did not appear breathed more 
freely, for one never felt sure that some one of the many people whose 
business it was to look after the discipline had not found something to 
report. At this beginning of the reporting of one midshipman by 
another, the captain in a few brief remarks had endeavored to impress 
upon the minds of the class that it was the official who made the report 
and not the individual person; and that in matters of duty it was neces- 
sary, so far as possible, to sink all personal relations. And this, in 
Jack’s class, was generally the case; not that each: individual did his 
exact duty to the utmost when placed in these various positions, but it 
was the general feeling through the class as a whole, that a man should 
report all violations of regulations, or at least such as were repeated 
after a warning had been given. It was directed also that all those on 
duty should be addressed and saluted just as an officer would be. On 
the whole the general opinion seemed to be that the officers should not 
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have reason to complain that their portion of the discipline allotted to , 
the charge of the young gentlemen was not tolerably well carried out, 
at all events in matters pertaining to the ordinary routine. If any one 
whose name appeared upon the report had an excuse he was to write it 
upon a half-sheet of note paper and deposit it with the officer in charge 
before nine o’clock the following morning. An excuse was written 


after this manner : 
“U.S. S. ‘ Constitution,’ 
‘¢ November 20, 1860. 
‘¢ Report.—Marline: tardy at dinner formation. 
‘“‘ Fxcuse.—I respectfully state that I was detained by Lieutenant Jones, my 


instructor in arithmetic. 
“Very respectfully, 


‘¢ ALBERT J. MARLINE, 
“¢ Acting Midshipman. 
‘‘CapTaIn R. W. GEORGE.” 


The report and all the excuses were laid before the captain, who 
looked them all over, accepting such as seemed satisfactory, and assign- 
ing to others a number of demerits proportioned to the offense. These 
demerits were entered upon the record of each one, and took off a cer- 
tain amount from the aggregate which determined the class standing 
for the year. The report was then sent to the superintendent, by whom 
it was looked over and approved. If there were any particularly bad 
report, his initials placed opposite it were interpreted as a mild censure, 
and a warning that the offender was being watched. 

Nearly all the reports made during these first days were of a trivial 
character, and nearly all the excuses were accepted, as the faults were 
rather sins of ignorance than of anything else. Much astonishment 
was produced throughout the class when Jack one evening read from 
the report,— 

“ Hawseline, obtaining assistance by means of a book at recitation.” 

As the delinquent was in Jack’s section the latter was quite sur- 
prised, for he knew of nothing of the sort, and could not imagine how 
such a thing could have been seen by the instructor and not by himself. 
The general feeling was that such conduct was dishonorable, inasmuch 
as it was taking an unfair advantage of others; but a few were found 
who thought it perfectly right and no one’s business so long as the in- 
structor was not aware of it. While the general standard of conduct 
and submission to the regulations was perhaps no higher in this class 
than in others, yet the constant presence of the captain, his frequent 
conversations with individual offenders as he sent for them from time 
to time, and the nearness of association with the officer in charge, all 
combined to keep up a pretty high tone regarding these matters. Then, 
too, the class was so large that the office under the poop-deck had been 
made into a recitation-room, and the officer in charge had moved his 
quarters to the office first occupied by Jack, where he had two-thirds of 
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the class constantly under his eye, as there were windows which enabled 
him to see both the study-rooms. Hence the superintendent of the 
room was kept continually on the watch, and the rest of his fellows 
having some regard for his position were more careful than otherwise 
they would have been. If any infraction of the regulations seen by the 
officer in charge was not reported by the superintendent of the room, 
the latter was reported for neglect of duty, an offense visited in those 
days with ten demerits, the highest number possible. As the greatest 
number allowed one individual was but two hundred and fifty, it will 
be seen that ten was a large number to be awarded. By the end of the 
first week things had begun to settle down in the recitation line ; each 
was taking the measure of his fellows as they recited, and the instruc- 
tors were placing in their books each day the marks which were to 
determine finally the class standing for the month. These marks were 
graduated from zero to four, as follows: 0, perfect failure; 1, bad; 2, 
indifferent ; 2.5, tolerable ; 3, good ; 3.5, very good ; 4, thorough. The 
peculiarly mild character of the requirements will be at once under- 
stood when it is said that the tolerable mark was considered a satisfac- 
tory one. Any one who could reach that standard would pass and. be 
permitted to graduate at the end of the four years. 

During the first month this shaking down process continued. 
Jack’s instructor in arithmetic was a professor of mathematics who 
had been in the naval service some twenty years; his rotund figure 
was clad in a loose-fitting blue frock-coat with navy buttons, while his 
rubicund face was crowned with a nearly bare poll, which out of doors 
was covered by an old-fashioned flat-topped navy cap, which he wore 
without an umbrella on all occasions, regardless of the weather. On 
the little finger of his left hand he wore an enormous seal ring, and with 
this he would point first to one and then to another of his pupils, as in 
stentorian tones he commanded, “ Man the blackboard! Pass along the 
chalk!” On one occasion Jack was able to explain thoroughly some 
problem that had been a cause of mishap to the rest, and ever there- 
after he was a prime favorite of the jolly professor, who was quite 
astonished at the lucidity of the explanation. Jack thanked his stars 
that his studies at the rectory, in the long-past days, had included a 
thorough course of mental arithmetic, and he was quite proud of his 
achievement, especially so when he was asked if he had ever studied 
algebra, and on saying “ Yes, sir,” was at once asked, “ Why didn’t you 
enter the third class, then?” A few months later Jack was sorry that 
he had not done so, for stirring times were in store for all concerned. 

The Sundays were passed as has been already noted, and on Satur- 
day afternoons one-half the class were allowed to visit the city; the 
other half were allowed to have a boat if desired, or to wander about 
the grounds listening to the band, which held forth on these occasions. 

During the other days of the week, after the recitations were over, 
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various drills went on, and gradually the class was being initiated into 
the mysteries of the exercise of the 32-pounders spoken of, as well 
as some rudimentary knowledge of knotting and splicing, not to men- 
tion the pulling in boats and the drill with the small-arms. In those 
days the heavy infantry ideas were just beginning to give way to the 
demand for lightness and celerity, and the now antiquated ‘“ Hardee’s 
Tactics” was the standard. 

With all these multifarious occupations, leaving scarcely a moment 
unoccupied, the month passed quickly by, and on its last Saturday 
was posted in the bulletins the standing of each member of the class 
in the various branches of study. Jack was delighted to find his name 
at the head in mathematics, and nearly there in geography and gram- 
mar. This put him in the first section in everything, a distinction 
which he afterwards learned to prize more than ever in this first flush 
of gladness at his success. Many congratulations were extended to 
him by his comrades, and Ben in particular was very enthusiastic, pre- 
dicting great things for the future. While he rejoiced at Jack’s for- 
tune he was obliged to content himself with a place in the second 
section in the English studies, while he was in the third in mathematics. 

On looking over the lists of names there were discovered quite a 
number which had never before been seen, and whose owners had cer- 
tainly never been on board the ship. Inquiry developed the fact that 
these were the names of those who had entered the previous year, but 
having failed to pass the examination, had been “turned back” to go 
over the fourth class studies again. By this unexpected addition the 
total number in the classs was swelled to nearly one hundred and 
twenty. These turnbacks, of whom nearly every class has some, lived 
on shore, and were altogether strangers to their class-mates. Naturally 
they affected the society of those who had entered with them, and were 
quite conscious of their superiority over the “ship-rats,” acquired by 
their practice cruise. After-acquaintance developed the fact that there 
were some sterling fellows among them, whose misfortune in losing a 
year. was due quite as much to idleness as to want of capacity to grasp 
the tasks required of them. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SOME NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


AmonG the instructors brought within Jack’s observation by these 
changes in the class arrangement was an elderly man who heard the 
recitations of the first section in geography. The heir of an ancient 
house, he was deeply imbued with the spirit of his State, as later occur- 
rences proved. He was chiefly remarkable for the tenacious accuracy 
with which he held his pupils to the text, his invariable reply to any 
swerving from its words being, “It may be so, but the book don’t say 
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so.” Jack and his new comrades did not entertain an overweening 
respect for their elderly tutor, and they were inclined to make more or 
less game of him in a quiet way. When, however, they found that 
this harmless little pleasantry cost them something in the reduction of 
their marks they soon desisted, and suffered themselves to be led in 
slavish bondage to the occasionally high-flown descriptions of scenery 
with which Cornell abounds. It was the habit of good old Softwood 
to require a recitation from each member of the section at least three 
times in each week; consequently on Thursdays it was pretty well 
known upon whom he would call to recite, and on Fridays only those 
who had not had their quota of recitations ever looked at a book. 
Hence, one Friday afternoon, great consternation was caused when in 
his most dulcet tones the old gentleman called on Brown to recite. 
Poor Brown, as was well known, had not even glanced at his lesson, 
but he was equal to the emergency, for he quietly replied, “ I think you 
must have made a mistake, sir ; it isn’t my turn to recite to-day.” This 
refreshing impudence so took our ancient friend aback that he merely 
gasped out, “Oh, very well. You can take your seat again.” 

The professor who for one afternoon in each week attempted to in- 
struct a hundred rather impish youths in the art of free-hand drawing, 
deserves a whole chapter to himself. Would that some more facile pen 
than mine had embalmed the richness of some of those drawing-lessons! 
His high-pitched voice with its frequent recurrence of the remark, 
“Silence! What I say to one I say to all!” followed by some trivial 
order, such as “ Get on, get on!” and his constant running fire of won- 
derful stories of his achievements in the dual réles of artist and swords- 
man, furnished an inexhaustible fund of amusement for his hearers. 
He was undoubtedly an expert in both his specialties, but his qualifi- 
cations as an instructor were confined to the more warlike of the two; 
for it is very certain that whatever any student learned of drawing was 
rather from his own natural talent than from any assistance yielded by 
the professor, whose task was in reality one of great magnitude. His 
continual chatter left him open to many remarks not particularly con- 
ducive to discipline, and occasionally paper balls or apple-cores would 
come in close proximity to his head. In disdainful tones he would say, 
“T wonder what child did that ?” or, “ When those young ladies in the 
corner are ready to be quiet, we will get on.” Complaints of want of 
room upon the drawing-boards were invariably met by a statement to 
the effect that “ want of room was no excuse; he had once sketched a 
flock of sheep jumping over a wall upon his thumb-nail, and each 
sheep’s face was plainly shown.” Another of his stories, always re- 
ceived with murmurs of approbation, was, “I was once riding across 
the Isthmus of Panama. Coming suddenly to the top of a hill, I saw 
both oceans spread out before me; it was the work of an instant to 
begin a sketch. My mule, idly feeding upon the grass, took me under 
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a low tree, when my hair suddenly caught in the branches and I was 
left suspended in the air; but so intent was I upon the sketch that I 
finished it before disentangling myself.” 

If some suggestion Was made that the fencing-master was quite an 
expert, the Don (for such was the title bestowed upon him) would say, 
“Yes; but I was able once to throw an orange in the air, and catch- 
ing it upon the point of my rapier, by a slight twist of the wrist would 
peel it before it fell.” With these and such like anecdotes passing 
away the hours, it is not to be wondered at that the amount of practi- 
cal instruction was small. And when some one would ask what pencil 
to use for a certain purpose, the extremely practical reply would be, 
“The dur is the best; but then, the moyen is equally as good.” 

Successive generations of midshipmen passed under the fatherly 
care of the old Don, and in time his post was vacated by an honorable 
retirement, and newer and younger men took his place upon the scene, 
with, let us trust, better and more practical results. 

In their alternate Saturday afternoons in town, Jack and Ben had 
made the acquaintance of one Dante, whose confectionery and ice-cream 
saloon was a rallying-point for all such as had any money to spend. 
This rotund and jolly German’s hostelry was the only place of public 
entertainment that the midshipmen were allowed to visit, and hence a 
very respectable harvest was reaped by him and his frau. His motto 
was “ Pay to-day; I’ll trust to-morrow,” but an occasional suave 
youngster would succeed in establishing an account, which (increasing 
far more rapidly than he imagined) would in most cases be honorably 
settled when the end of the year came. His viands were of good quality 
and of fair price, but he had an extensive rival within the Academy 
walls in the person of old Moses Lake, the barber. This elderly col- 
ored individual, as an addition to his income from the legitimate duties 
of his position, was permitted to have a pie and cake counter, at which 
dyspeptic compounds of various degrees of badness were sold at a 
moderate price to his youthful customers. A branch establishment had 
been set up on board ship, and here, too, was a tempting display of 
comestibles ; tempting, that is to say, to a hungry boy, who got dessert 
but twice a week, and was not allowed to have any butter for dinner. 
Old Moses occasionally appeared upon the scene to examine the status of 
affairs, but he never (not even on shore) condescended to tonsorial opera- 
tions himself; far indeed from that, for his remuneration of one dollar 
a month from those who shaved, and of one-quarter of that sum from 
the remainder, was sufficient to support him in comparative affluence, 
and to make him a man of means and of consideration among his 
colored brethren. Especially was he looked up to by his subordinates, 
who were kept in strict discipline by their employer. As most of Jack’s 
class were from the Northern States, it had not occurred to them that 
the colored people by whom they were served in various ways were 
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slaves, and that their wages went into the pockets of their owners. In 
most cases this was a fact, but Moses and Jim Halliday were exceptions 
to the general rule, being free. Dorsey, the steward on board ship, 
was a slave, and as soon as he had made himself tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the new midshipmen, a subscription-paper was circulated 
(his usual annual custom) to obtain funds to help him buy his freedom. 

There was not much time to spare in these busy days, but gradually 
the members of the class were getting to know one another more and 
more, and little cliques were forming, bound together by some common 
likes or dislikes. Under the existing circumstances of national affairs, 
it was not to be wondered at that as a whole there should be something 
of a political element involved. One’s first friends were generally 
among the crew to which one belonged, as there was naturally more 
opportunity of knowing people intimately when thus connected ; but 
there was, notwithstanding this, a considerable under-current of politi- 
cal feeling ; more especially as one member of the class was the son of 
a prominent Southern politician, who was well known to have threat- 
ened secession in case of the election of Mr. Lincoln. Jack’s position 
as adjutant kept him from being thrown much with the rest of his 
class, and hence it was mainly upon Ben that he depended for compan- 
ionship during the short moments of freedom at their disposal. Ben, 
however, had many friends, and it was through one of them that at last 
he brought trouble upon himself, and indirectly upon the whole class. 
One Saturday afternoon he returned from liberty decidedly under the 
influence of liquor. His condition was observed by the officer in 
charge, and his name appeared upon the report on the following Mon- 
day for this offense. The ominous initials “ B. 8. G.” appeared when it 
returned from the superintendent, and at noon an order was read sus- 
pending Ben from duty. ‘“ While thus under suspension,” the order 
went on to say, “he will govern himself in strict accordance with 
Article LXII. of the Regulations for the Government of the Naval 
Academy.” Reference to this article showed that the delinquent was 
to go to his recitations and drills, but was to exercise no other official 
functions whatever, and was to confine himself to his study-room during 
the hours of recreation. Not a very severe punishment, doubtless 
some of my readers will say, but one found very effective in military 
life. The public removal from all right to perform duty, the enforced 
idleness, the professional stain, all are felt keenly by military and naval 
men. Nor was this all in store for Ben ; he was in receipt of a letter 
from the dreaded superintendent informing him that “the question 
of reporting him to the Secretary of the Navy for dismissal was under 
advisement.” Unquestionably it was a wise move to visit with con- 
dign punishment so serious an offense, but it was always a question 
in the class whether the means taken by the authorities was altogether 
a fair one. Jack was sent for by the captain, told of the chances of 
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Ben’s being reported to the Secretary, and informed that if the class 
would sign a pledge not to use liquor, the subject of dismissal would 
not be pressed. Jack took the message to the class, and after some 
time a pledge “not to use intoxicating liquors while attached to the 
Academy” was being circulated, the verbal understanding with the 
captain being that it was not to be binding either on the practice cruise 
or on leave. Some signed at once; these were either those who had no 
taste for liquor and no repugnance to signing a pledge, or friends of 
Ben, who signed to save him from disgrace; others hesitated, some 
from one motive and some from another, but finally nearly the whole 
class affixed their names to the document. Thus the liquor snake was 
scotched, but whether by fair means or not will be decided according to 
individual tendencies. When the pledge was delivered to the authori- 
ties Ben was released from suspension, and the whole matter passed 
quickly from memory. 

The captain was one of those men who consider that a reasonable 
amount of the society of the gentler sex is a good thing for a young 
man, and hence he took early measures towards having “ hops” for the 
mutual gratification of guests and hosts. These entertainments were 
of a modest character, beginning and closing at an early hour. The 
dancing took place on the berth-deck, rather to the discomfiture of 
youngsters as tall as Jack, but mirth and jollity prevailed and much 
pleasure was gained, by the midshipmen, at least. The music was fur- 
nished by a detachment of the band, the ladies coming on alternate 
Saturday evenings. It is to be feared that the fourth-class men were 
rather looked down upon by the older ones of their fair guests, for on 
the other Saturday evenings they had the society of the first- and second- 
class men, beings far higher in the social and official scale than the ship- 
rats. As most of the fourth class were young, a good many girls who 
were not allowed to go to the hops on shore came to those on board 
ship, and thus insensibly leaked out into society before the regulation 
period of a formal débat. These semi-monthly gatherings were looked 
forward to with much pleasure by a good many, but by others the other 
Saturdays were considered preferable, for then took place what is known 
as a stag dance, at which none but the masculine gender appeared. 
These were well patronized also, but mainly by those who did not 
attend the hops, and hence there came to pass another division of the 
class into hopites and non-hopites, a distinction which was kept up 
during Jack’s entire stay at the Academy. On the whole it must be 
considered that the hopites had the best of it, for the softening in- 
fluence of woman, be she young, middle-aged, or old, is felt and 
needed by man, in whatever stage of development he may be. 


ALAN D. Brown, 
Commander U.S._N. 
(To be continued.) 
Vou, XIL.—No. 2. 13 
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ONE OF THE DUANES. 
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CHAPTER XII. 





AFTER all, Francisca did not appear at the rehearsal, and without 
“ Miranda,” “ Ariel” positively refused to exist. 

“T should be a mockery,” she said, with so lovely a smile that a 
certain yoting officer of the “ Wyandotte” was heard to risk his repu- 
tation by remarking that “a mockery by no other name could be as 
sweet,” or something equally as absurd to that effect. But, unmoved 
by compliments or persuasion, Miss Duane persisted in finding her mis- 
sion for the evening in listening to and looking at other people, assisting 
the aspirants for honor by advice and manual labor into graceful atti- 
tudes, and adjusting impossible elbows into the “line of beauty.” 
Nevertheless, scarcely the due attention was bestowed on the legitimate 
business of the hour. Something had occurred on the post that day 
which afforded the officers an absorbing topic of thought, and although, 
on account of the ladies’ presence, very little was said upon the subject, 
still it was impossible to feel a great degree of interest in less important 
affairs. 

A mysterious visit had been paid Colonel Claibourne by the deputy 
collector of internal revenue, who had arrived during the afternoon 
from Pensacola, it seemed, and had been closeted with the commanding 
officer for an hour. This fact, coupled with the additional one that 
there had been serious trouble caused by certain illicit distilleries (which 
had so far served government very much in the way an ignis fatuus 
does a swamp explorer), rendered it easy for the officers to draw their 
own conclusions. 

When two is added to two, it is generally conceded that four will 
be the result. Likewise, when illicit distillery disturbances and col- 
lectors of internal revenue visits are placed in juxtaposition, the conse- 
quences are almost as readily adduced. Although there was little con- 
versation on the subject, there prevailed a general air of abstraction and 
subdued inward excitement among the men, which was decidedly to 
the detriment of the evening’s entertainment. 
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As for Bonny, her thoughts constantly wandered to Francisca, who 
had become even more conspicuous by her absence than she would have 
been if present. Miss Collingwood and Miss Levara both were eager 
in their inquiries, and could scarcely conceal their enjoyment of Miss - 
Duane’s ill success, 

“Perhaps she saw at the last moment how thoroughly out of place 
she would be in our society,” suggested Miss Levara, whose grandfather 
had thought himself well off when he got a place as overseer on a 
small plantation, “or maybe her people wouldn’t let her come.” 

“T hardly think it could have been that,” rejoined Bonny, a little 
absently. She had paled suddenly, during Miss Levara’s surmises, 
and sat pressing her hands together nervously. It had dawned upon 
her while the young lady spoke that in great probability Francisca’s 
breach of faith was due toa far more serious cause. If the only person 
who had any reason to dread Bonny’s influence upon the girl should 
have seen her in time to learn of the “ Miranda” and “ Ariel” scheme, no 
doubt his ever-alert suspicions had prompted him to forbid the promise 
to be kept. 

Perhaps he might even be able to persuade the girl to avoid Miss 
Duane as an enemy, and thus, with the agency of the very plan by which 
she had hoped to bring it about, her object would be finally defeated. 

She thrilled with nervous apprehension as this idea took hold 
upon her. There was too much depending on her diplomacy and 
efforts, she told herself. She was too young and inexperienced to 
bear a load like that which had fallen on her shoulders. It was not 
fair or right. By and by her strength would surely fail her, and she 
would find that she could support the burden no longer. What would 
happen then ? 

What if she should tell the whole truth to Sidney, and ask his ad- 
vice and help? if, indeed, there could be help in such a case as this. 
For an instant she was fairly tempted ; but then she repeated to her- 
self the motto adopted by her family, “ Sufficient unto ourselves,” which 
reminded her of all there was at stake. 

It was not Isabel Duane alone for whom she had to think. What 
constituted the ill fortune or disgrace of one of the Duanes constituted 
equally that of all, she had heard her father say so many times, though 
she had never thought to exemplify it as she was doing now. And be- 
sides, remembering what Mrs. Revere had said on that terrible, never- 
to-be-forgotten day of the “ Wyandotte” reception, she felt that it would 
be impossible for her to confide in Sidney, for whose good opinion she 
cared so very much. She would do anything, suffer anything, rather 
than know herself disgraced and demeaned in his eyes. What was it 
that Mrs. Revere had said? “A girl connected with a common sol- 
dier, no matter in what way, would no longer have a right to exist, 
socially speaking. And an officer who cared for her, or who was un- 
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fortunate enough to be related to her, would be forever tabooed by all 
his associates, and would be obliged to resign his commission and go 
abroad.” That, or something very like it, was what Mrs. Revere so 
carelessly had said, and she, whose whole heart was in an army life, 
assuredly must know. It was cruel,—it hardly seemed possible,—but 
yet it was true. Mrs. Revere would not have been so horrified or so 
earnest in her denunciation otherwise. 

With such thoughts as these throbbing in her brain, it is not to be 
wondered at if Bonny appeared to share the general disaffection, and 
found it difficult, wellnigh impossible, to be her ordinary vivacious self 
in the presence of Mrs. Revere’s guests. 

The hostess, also, was a little abstracted, with a suspicion of nerv- 
ousness in her manner. She was scarcely the bland and beaming Mrs. 
Revere whose name was a synonym for all that was amiable in her 
“society’s small pool.” 

She said “Yes?” and smiled, as Miss Collingwood told how her 
grandmother (who shared the navy-yard home) had been seized with 
rheumatic cramps, and immediately after exclaimed, sympathetically, 
“Poor, dear old lady!” when her companion announced that Miss 
Levara would for some time longer be her guest. And often she- 
glanced at Bonny with a curiously fascinated gaze. There must really 
be something unfortunately odd about a young woman, however inno- 
cent, concerning whose reputation anonymous letters were composed, 
and to Mrs. Revere’s mind it was always a misfortune to be “odd.” 
Even being a Duane was not sufficient compensation. There were 
other people in the world, after all, beside the Duanes, and she (Mrs. 
Revere) was obliged to consult and think of their opinions. 

She felt also a little inclined to be angry with Bonny because of the 
peculiar ideas to whose free expression she attributed this nameless stab 
in the dark. Girls had no right to entertain and boast of such ideas, 
while everybody “who was anybody” disapproved. Mrs. Revere 
would have given a good deal for the courage and privilege of telling 
the stranger within her gates exactly what she thought of her foolish- 
ness. But yet, as she looked at her, thus reflecting, she felt her hard 
mood perceptibly melting,—so fair and frail and pure did the girl 
appear, with the effect of her luminous eyes heightened by the round 
spot of rose-color burning on each of her otherwise pale cheeks. 

Suddenly Mrs. Revere turned to Dr. McFarland, who sat near 
her. “Don’t you think Miss Duane looks very delicate, almost ill, 
to-night?” she asked, in a low voice. “I fear, after all, our climate is 
not agreeing with her as we hoped it would,—for, you know, she came 
here partially for the benefit of her health. What do you honestly 
think of her appearance ?” 

There was, perhaps, as much malice as solicitude in her question- 
ing. She remembered what Bonny had said about disliking him, that 
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day, also his marked avoidance of her house, which he had not entered 
since the evening of the reception on the “ Wyandotte.” #f there 
was “method in his madness,” as well as Bonny’s, she would be glad 
to find it out. Most women are very ready to suspect the existence of 
a hidden love-affair, and Mrs. Revere was no exception to the rule. 

McFarland glanced up furtively, with an uncomfortable fear that 
Miss Duane might have betrayed him, or, even worse, “ made sport” of 
him for the benefit of Mrs. Revere. But her face gave him no infor- 
mation. “TI think Miss Duane looks as though she were laboring 
under a strong and long-continued strain of mental excitement,” he 
returned, slowly. “TI should not be surprised to hear at any time that 
she had been taken ill.” 

“T am quite sure you are mistaken about the ‘ mental excitement,’ 
doctor. She is one of the merriest, happiest girls you ever saw. So 
witty and full of life!” said Mrs. Revere, carefully meeting the other’s 
eyes. 

“You profess to read her character, I to read her symptoms,” he 
remarked, with a rather disagreeable smile. 

Jack Sidney, who had also been dragged bodily into the “ tableau 
club,” crossed the room, and stood beside Miss Duane. He too had 
noticed that she was not looking well. 

“ Are you sure you have recovered from the effects of the fright 
and fatigue at the old fort?” he inquired, in a voice that reached her 
ears alone. 

“Oh, yes; thoroughly recovered. But I am very disappointed 
about our Francisca,”—he noted and rejoiced in the pronoun of mutual 
possession, although it had been unconsciously let fall,—“I thought, 
after all our efforts at persuasion, she would surely have summoned 
courage to keep her word.” 

“ Perhaps we can secure her yet, by some brilliant cowp d’état,” he 
said, eager, as a genuine lover ever is, in promoting even the most 
trifling pleasures of the “one woman in the world.” 

“That-is just what I have been hoping for. Will you do mea 
great favor to-morrow morning ?” a 

“ Will I? Don’t you know that in giving me something to do for 
you, you are bestowing the best sort of favor on me?” 

“Am I? You may thank me, then. I thought, you see, if I 
should write a little note to Francisca, and you would take it to her for 
me to-morrow morning (for then she would be quite sure to receive it, 
and seeing you would show her we really cared), perhaps I might offer 
some more potent inducements than occurred to me to-day. At all 
events, I should like to try, although it did not seem exactly the thing 
to ask you to do my errand.” 

“T don’t see why not. I like to feel you trust me, even in little 
things, and I will do your errand gladly. If you can have your note 
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ready early, before officers’ call, I can take it then; for there will be 
target practice to-morrow morning, and I have to be on the beach 
about ten.” 

“T will write it to-night, when every one has gone,” said Bonny, 
bestowing upon him a little grateful smile. 

“Very well,—thanks. I’ll stop for it myself. I shall never trust 
that rogue, Sammy, to do anything important again. His fingers are 
chronically soiled, and his disposition is too mischievous for positions 
of trust; so he shall be relegated henceforth to a very minor place in 
my domestic and diplomatic affairs. But, by the way, have you ever 
seen the target practice ?” 

“No, I never have; though I can’t say I haven’t heard it to my 
sorrow—sometimes.” 

“Tt is not so monotonous to hear when you can see it too, I assure 
you. Even horse-racing is rather stupid if one doesn’t know anything 
about the horses, and this also must be understood to be enjoyed. Now, 
if you would care for it at all, I could find you and Mrs. Revere a 
shady place to sit and look on to-morrow, and you needn’t stay through 
the whole time unless you choose.” 

Bonny could scarcely have been hard-hearted enough to refuse, 
even had she desired it, so boyishly eager and pleading did Sidney 
look. Therefore she promised,—and not reluctantly,—subject, of 
course, to Mrs. Revere’s consent. 

When the farce of a rehearsal was over, and Bonny had gone to 
her room, the first thing she did was to sit down and write the note to 
Francisca Suarez. 

She would use all her art, and work upon her gratitude, since she 
had exhausted every other argument, she thought. The note should 
outwardly be nothing more than that. But she would word it so that 
at least the girl could not refuse to see her and explain. If Francisca 
were not to be persuaded into keeping her promise to be “ Miranda,” 
then she, Bonny, would try to think of some plan for abandoning all 
part in the entertainment, without making herself too ungracious. 

The note which she finally completed to her partial satisfaction 
was indeed skillfully put together for such a novice in diplomacy, and 
she built great hopes upon the effect it was to create, waiting very 
anxiously next morning, until Sidney’s errand should be done. 

He was not very long in its accomplishment. “ Francisca was at 
home, and asked me to tell you that she would come up to see you this 
afternoon,” he said, upon returning. 

“ Didn’t she explain why she broke her promise last night?” Bonny 
questioned. 

“No. She said something about explaining to you when she saw 
you. But I think this time you may depend upon her. And now, 
how about the target practice ?” 
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“Oh, I forgot! We are going, of course, and shall be ready when 
officers’ call is over.” 

Bonny and Mrs. Revere were waiting on the piazza, with a spirit 
of military promptness,—which means being ready a half-hour or so 
before you can possibly be wanted,—when Sidney returned from the 
adjutant’s office. 

“T’m so sorry to have given you trouble for nothing,” he said. 
“ After all, I’m excused from target practice this morning.” 

“Tt seems to me that you are looking rather pleased about it than 
otherwise,” Mrs. Revere exclaimed. And, indeed, there was an ill- 
concealed air of pleasurable excitement lurking about his face. 

“AmI? Then my looks belie me. I confess I should be glad 
enough to get out of it almost any day except this, when I had been 
promised an incentive to show my prowess and my men’s. But I ex- 
pect to get official orders presently for another sort of work.” 

“<¥Fe, fo, fum!’” quoted Mrs. Revere, mischievously, “I smell 
the blood of a mystery-um! and, dead or alive, I will have some! It’s 
illicit distillery, I know, for I overheard something Mr. Partridge said 
to Mr. Sevier, of the ‘ Wyandotte.” My husband never tells me any- 
thing,—a very aggravating little principle of his. But, come, have 
not you and the adjutant had your heads together ?” 

Sidney ran his hand through what hair fashion had left him du- 
biously. “Does my head look as though it had recently come in 
contact with any particularly hard substance?” he inquired. 

“Yes, whisky-kettles, for instance (if that is what you call them), 
or some of Mr. Voorhees’s blunt eloquence. That has rather a crushing 
effect on the brain, I am told.” 

“¢Truth crushed to earth will rise again,’ but brains, as a rule, will 
not,” laughed Bonny; “therefore I trust Mr. Sidney’s haven’t met 
with any such terrible fate.” 

“ How about his heart?” queried Mrs. Revere. “That is gener- 
ally considered more easily damaged with a young man.” 

“ Crushed hearts, like crushed hats, have a ‘ beautiful spring,’ war- 
ranted to last without breaking for an indefinite number of years, 
provided they are not trifled with too much. Now, I don’t know how 
long or how much Mr. Sidney has been putting his to use.” 

“Yes, you do,” said Sidney, looking at her in a way which caused 
Mrs. Revere to become suddenly blind as well as deaf. 

A wave of pink color stole over Bonny’s face. Even the delicate, 
round throat was tinted with it. She turned away from him. “Here 
comes a soldier with a big white paper,” she remarked. “It is some- 
thing for the captain, perhaps.” 

“Perhaps,” assented Mrs. Revere, reluctantly regaining her sight 
and hearing again; “or for Jack.” 

The latter conjecture proved correct, for the soldier, seeing Sidney 
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sitting on the Revere piazza, paused at the steps, rather hesitatingly 
ascended them, and handed him the large envelope, marked in the 
upper left-hand corner with “O. B.” 

“May I read it here?” Sidney asked, when the soldier had departed. 

“Yes, by all means, as quickly as ever you can, and then tell us 
about it, for we shall be positively consuming with curiosity till we 
know, shall we not, Bonny ?” 

Sidney laughed, and tore open the envelope. As he did so Mrs. 
Revere stepped softly behind him and peeped mischievously over his 
shoulder, reading aloud,— 


“In compliance with orders received from headquarters Department 
of the South, Atlanta, Georgia, of March 19, 187-, Second Lieutenant 
John Sidney, with a detachment of ten men selected from Battery ‘L,’ 
—th Artillery, by the commanding officer of said battery, will report 
in person to Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue, at Pensacola, to- 
morrow at six A.M. Quartermaster will furnish necessary transportation. 

“ By order of Lieutenant-Colonel Claibourne. 

“ (Signed) E. P. VooRHEEs, 
“First Lieutenant and Post Adjutant.” 


“Now,” she exclaimed, “I have saved you the trouble of telling 
official secrets.” 

Sidney laughed. “ Well, I suppose I have no right to reprimand 
my captain’s wife, though I don’t know what he would say to such 
unmilitary proceedings if he were here. Now, however, you can no 
doubt guess why I was relieved from the delightful and novel recreation 
of target practice.” 

“‘Scarcely, since you have not to report till to-morrow. Surely it 
won’t take you so long to ‘screw your courage to the sticking-point,’ 
will it?” 

“‘ At least I’m not to be given the chance, for I’m to start very early 
in the morning, and I must spend the remainder of to-day in making 
my arrangements for transportation and so on, after seeing your husband 
and learning his selection of the men.” 

“T don’t understand it quite,” said Bonny. “ What are you going 
to do after you have got to Pensacola with all your selected and assorted 
men ?” 

“Don’t ask him,” interpolated Mrs. Revere. “There’s so much 
‘red tape’ ingrained in the composition of these West Pointers that 
they cannot bear to tell a woman anything before it is officially ‘ out.’ 
Now, this is not ‘oud’ yet, you must understand, although I don’t doubt 
it is talked of all over the post. What the adjutant knows his wife 
knows, and what his wife knows,—but no matter! J have no desire 
to gossip. Didn’t you hear any one speaking last night of the illicit 
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distilleries that have been bothering poor, stupid, old ‘ Uncle Sam’ so 
lately? Well, some of his trusted nephews are to be sent out by 
secrecy and stealth upon the war-path to surprise the desperate ‘ whis- 
kyers’ in their lair, that is all.” 

“Ts there any danger about it?” Bonny asked, rather anxiously. 

“ For the ‘ whiskyers,’ of whom Mrs. Revere makes such graphic 
mention, a good deal, or more especially for their belongings. For 
ourselves, scarcely enough to give a spice of entertainment. Only 
imagine, Miss Duane, that it is almost my first adventure since I left 
West Point with many high hopes for ‘deeds of daring do,’ and you 
can realize how much zest I shall find in even this affair.” 

“T do feel it,” Bonny answered, with flattering eagerness. “I am 
sure it would be so with me were I a man, yet I think I should have 
been satisfied with that fire at Warrington if I had been in search of 
an adventure. I cannot see anything really delightful in this expedi- 
tion if it is going to be such a one-sided affair as you say. But I am 
a little afraid that there will be more risk for—for our side than you 
wish us to believe.” 

“T like my cup of life to be filled with mixed drinks,” said Sidney, 
smiling. 

“T have heard, I think, that such refreshment was apt to affect the 
head and make people giddy. But may I ask how long is it since you 
left West Point?” 

“T graduated seven years ago, yet here I am an insignificant ‘second’ 
still. However, the next shuffle of the cards will give me my promo- 
tion, and I shall wear no longer a ‘ field with nary bar.’” 

“Tf Captain Voorhees is a first lieutenant, as it says on that order 
of yours that Mrs. Revere read out, why do they call him captain, 
then?” asked Bonny, puzzled. 

“ He is captain by brevet, and therefore always receives that title 
socially, you know,” Sidney explained. “ As for me, I shall be quite 
satisfied with plain ‘ Mr.’ for a number of years to come, when once I 
have become first instead of second.” 

“T once knew a young lady who said of her brother, a cadet at 
West Point, that the ‘authorities had such a high opinion of him they 
skipped over first lieutenant and made him a second.’ What do you 
think of that?” laughed Bonny. 

“Tt was like reaching one’s destination before one had started— 
rather—wasn’t it? But now, really, I must not delay any longer about 
bidding you farewell.” 

“Won’t we see you again at all before you go?” Bonny asked, 
rising and looking at him a little wistfully as he held out his hand. 

“Oh, yes, I shall certainly look in this evening if only for a moment, 
just to say the melancholy word ‘ good-by.’ And then that must last 
me for I cannot tell how long.” 
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“You cannot tell?” somewhat disconsolately, and forgetting to 
remove her hand from his. 

“Tt will depend upon the luck we have, of course.” 

“Ugh! One thinks of ‘ Riderhood’ and his ghastly ‘luck!’ Still 
we wish it for you, and a safe and speedy return.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Bonny had gone to lie down in her room late -that afternoon, when 
one of the servants knocked and announced that Francisca Suarez had 
arrived. 

“She done ’clar’d yo’d sended fo’ her, or I’d of whisked her off, 
right smart,” said the coal-black Violet, to whom the Spanish beauty 
was but “ pore wite trash.” 

“Let her come up to my room,” Miss Duane directed, glad to have 
the girl in a part of the house quite sacred to herself. 

It was a very quiet, shamed Francisca, with drooping head and 
hands clasped before her, who presently was ushered in. 

“Well, Francisca?” interrogated Miss Duane, reproachfully. 

“T do not find what there is for me to say,” said the girl, downcast 
and blushing, “I have to feel so sorry !” 

“T was sorry too. I really thought when you promised,—but sit 
down, cara mia, and don’t look quite so grieved. I trust that now 
you have come to renew your old promise. It is not too late yet.” 

But Francisca would not sit down. An expression of mingled 
grief and obstinacy dawned among the blushes on her face. 

“No, lady; please do not have anger with me. I am too sorry, but 
I have come to tell that I must take back of what I said that other 
time.” 

“Oh, Francisca !” 

All the look of obstinacy died away from the pretty Spanish face, 
and left only the regret. 

“Tt is not of my fault,—no!” she exclaimed, almost tearfully. 

“T am sure it is not, when you tell meso. But it must be some- 
body’s fault,” Bonny said, trying to eliminate all emotion from her voice. 
She went to the girl, however, and laid her hand persuasively on the 
little black alpaca arm. 

“ Won’t you explain to me, Francisca, why it is that you must give 
one who is so sincerely interested in you this unexpected disappoint- 
ment? Surely I havea right to ask who has prevailed upon you to 
break your word ?” 

Francisca moved away a step or two, and began plaiting up little 
folds of her stiff dress. 

“Tt is better I say not anything,” she muttered. 

“ Francisca! I had almost thought you were fond of me, till now !” 

Then the girl abandoned herself to the tears that had been already 
trembling on her lashes. They splashed over her cheeks unrestrained, 
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and fell in little bright drops upon the alpaca gown, for she was by far 
too embarrassed and alarmed to make the least attempt at wiping them 
away. 

Bonny thrilled with a pity that was keenest pain for the miserable 
little figure which seemed to feel itself so at her mercy standing all 
forlorn. 

“ Don’t cry, my poor Francisca,” she softly said. 

But Francisca’s shower of tears was not to be thus lightly stayed. 

“T wanted that you liked me,” she wept from out her watery veil. 
“ George, it was he who said I was not tocome. He said I must not 
to see you at all, any more, but that I could not to help this one time. 
In the other things, it is right I do as he tells. He would feel anger 
with me if he could to know I was here, for he says—he is too much 
foolish !—he says, you think not well of him, and will make me to 
believe as you.” 

Bonny’s heart seemed to sink down—down like a weight of lead. 

“Tt has come,” she said within herself. Now was the time for 
diplomacy, for coolness of nerve. She must summon all her art and 
all her courage, she tried to feel, while her heart was beating so wildly 
that her head swam in sympathy. 

“Francisca,” she began, in a voice that choked a little, ever so 
little, “listen to me. Trust me, if you can, for you may trust me. I 
tell you solemnly, with all there is in your heart, I am not trying to 
deceive you when I say I am speaking for your good. Tell me, are 
you expecting to marry this George Dane ?” 

The girl glanced about her with a strange, wild, startled gaze, as if 
for some way of escape from the questioning eyes and firm, detaining 
hands. The old sullen obstinacy flashed back beneath her lashes. “I 
came to talk but of the acting,” she complained. 

“Do not trifle with me, Francisca,” Bonny said. “TI did not send 
for you to talk about the acting only. It was of this I meant to speak, 
for I have something to tell you it is right that you should know.” 

“No, no,” protested Francisca. “It is what he spoke of. He 
said I must not even to listen !” 

“Oh, what can I say to her? What shall Ido?” It was a cry 
wrung from her by the knowledge of her helplessnesss,—a cry that 
frightened and amazed Francisca Suarez. Then, in an instant, she 
began anew: “ You have got to listen. You must—you must. Wait 
a moment. Can you read English writing? Then come with me to 
my trunk,—no, you shall not go away yet. Can’t you see it hurts me 
more to have you know this I am going to tell you than it does you to 
learn it?” She caught Francisca by the wrist and drew her gently 
though forcibly towards the large trunk which stood in a corner of the 
room. Lifting the lid she opened a small, carved, ebony box and tossed 
over its contents until she had selected a certain letter from among a 
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‘number of others. “Take this,” she said, turning to her companion, 
who stood trembling by her side; “take it home with you and, first, 
promise me that you will read it as soon as you are there. I don’t 
want you to read it while you are with me. I don’t think I could 
bear it. Neither could you. Surely you will do so much for me—it 
is all I shall ask—now. And only listen to a few words more before 
you go. The man who wrote that letter but the other day is your 
lover, poor child, whom you have known as George Dane. You must 
have had letters from him, too; you will recognize the hand. And 
you will learn that you could never, never be his wife, really, for he is 
already married. It is only harm that he means you, although he will 
try hard to make you believe differently. He knows I meant to tell 
you the truth about him, and for that reason he warned you to have 
nothing more to do with me. He was afraid of what I should say, 
and he wished to prejudice you against me first.” 

While she spoke rapidly, and often brokenly, Francisca had listened 
like one enchained by a spell. Her features gradually changed and 
froze into something resembling a plaster mask of the bright, childish, 
rosy face. Only her eyes seemed alive. As the moment came when 
she must answer in one way or another, her lips fell apart straightly, 
rather than framed the words which dropped from them slowly, one by 
one. 

“T cannot to see him again,” she wailed, more to herself appar- 
ently than to her companion. “ He is going very early away with 
the other men who are ordered. He told me in a letter that he made 
me burn, and he means to come back. He will leave the men, when 
they do not know, and then soon he would write for me to come to the 
place where he would be. Now, I dare not togo. I dare not togo. I 
am afraid he is not true as he had me to believe; and if he is not, 
oh! what can I do? I loved him; I loved him so.” 

“ He is not worthy of the love, Francisca,” Bonny said, gently and 
sadly. “It is better to find it out now before it is too late.” 

She laid her hand soothingly on the other’s arm, but Francisca 
shook it off, staring at her like a wild creature. 

“No, no!” she cried. “Do not touch me. I will not believe! 
Why should I think it is more truth that you say than what he, who 
loves me, says?” She drew herself up with a new-born, half-crazed 
defiance in her gentle eyes. “I will wait till he himself can speak. 
Then I will believe.” 

Bonny pointed to the letter, which the girl still unconsciously 
grasped. “ He has spoken,” she said, decidedly, but not at all angrily. 
“ Will you read that when you are at home?” 

“Yes,” returned the other, sullenly, after an instant of hesitation. 

“Very well. I will ask nothing more of you now, except to try 
to understand how little worth my while it would be to deceive you, at 
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all events from my point of view, and to remember, when you are 
calmer, that I have tried to be kind to you, because I was fond of you 
and wished to save you from a very terrible mistake. Now, I think it 
will be better for both of us that you go home. We have each said 
everything that there is to say.” 

Francisca turned away silently. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE next morning a species of dull restlessness had settled like a cloud 
upon the garrison. Only one lieutenant and ten soldiers were absent 
from the little band who. saw each others’ faces every day. It was not 
the lack of their familiar presence which caused the peculiar blankness 
of feeling, recognized by all. But there had been a stirring up of 
the ordinary routine into something novel and unusually lively. Now 
everything had settled back into its oid place, and officers and men felt, 
as Mr. Partridge expressed it, “like the day after a champagne spree.” 
But there was no good reason why the ladies should share in the gen- 
eral weakness and depression of the men. The breaking up of illicit 
distilleries brought nothing either of regret or joy to them. The thing 
of interest was would “ ours,” as represented by Lieutenant Sidney and 
his little force, triumph in the enterprise? not, would one more excres- 
cence of abomination be demolished. And, for the denouement, with 
plenty to occupy their minds and tongues in the mean time, they could 
very comfortably possess their souls in patience and wait. 

Now, there had been started some two or three months previously 
a certain organization which owed its birth to the ladies of the navy- 
yard, but, with the generosity of success, had extended its arms to the 
feminine portion of Barrancas, and had thereupon adopted the ambi- 
tious and appropriate title of the “ Ladies’ Reading and Mutual Im- 
provement Association.” “ Reading Association” alone had been the 
original suggestion, but when experience made it evident that the soci- 
ety refused to be shackled by any such narrowing restrictions (because 
the ladies would talk as well as read), the “ Mutual Improvement” clause 
was wisely inserted. Then, and not till then, the society had license 
to enjoy itself, for the “ Mutual Improvement” covered a multitude of 
little indulgences. A meeting was held every two weeks, from which 
all such catchpenny attractions as gentlemen’s society were rigidly 
excluded, books were popularly supposed to be the order of the day, 
and such innocuous comestibles as tea and thin sandwiches lent a mild 
zest to the occasions. A leading novel of the time was begun, after 
much discussion, at their first assembling; but, as at the end of the 
intervening two weeks each lady reluctantly confessed to having pe- 
rused it surreptitiously and by stealth in the mean time, “ because she 
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really could not wait,” Hume was next decided upon, both because of 
its undoubted solidity and the small temptation it offered toward the 
previously-committed offense. 

It happened fortuitously that one of these semi-monthly meetings 
fell due upon the afternoon of March 21st, and was held in the parlors 
of Mrs. Collingwood, at the navy-yard. Most of the members were 
present, and it promised to be an uncommonly successful day. There 
had even gone about a whisper to the effect that Mrs. Collingwood 
(who had been one of the moving spirits in the organization of the 
society) intended to add chicken salad and, perhaps, wine-jelly to the 
tea and sandwiches called for by a regulation of the club; and, if this 
turned out to be a fact, Mrs. Wentworth, whose turn came next in 
order, had already decided that she should send to Pensacola for straw- 
berries, at no matter what trouble or expense. 

It was, probably, taken altogether, as thoroughly representative a 
circle of “ Army and Navy Ladies” that day present in Mrs. Colling- 
wood’s pleasant parlors as one would be apt to find anywhere assem- 
bled. There were some pretty, well-dressed young women, whose faces, 
accent, and manner made it evident that they possessed cleverness, as 
well as refinement and cultivation. Others there were, much older, who 
had once been as these, but whose minds, manners, and clothes now 
sadly showed the wear and tear of their precarious experiences. There 
were still others whose sole charm and talent seemed to lie in living 
through, and prattling of, their humdrum round of daily cares,—dis- 
coursing upon their husbands, children (always numerous), the ordering 
of dinners and making over old things into new. And yet again, 
others, whose delight mainly centred in the husbands, children, dinners, 
and old-new things of the rest of womankind, to the exclusion, natu- 
rally, of their own. These were not the only contrasting types; but 
now, on the present auspicious occasion, the whole company agreed, 
with a harmony most uncommon, in the general feeling of anticipatory 
exaltation attendant on unlimited sandwiches, salad, tea, and Hume, 
interlarded with “ Mutual Improvement.” 

Mrs. Collingwood presided in a central situation, a large fan waving 
blandly back and forth against her much-befichued breast, and a volume 
of Hume (need it be said, still the first ?) reposing in her lap, a marker 
protruding between the eighth and ninth pages of “chapter one.” | 

“ Before we begin our reading,” prefaced Mrs. Collingwood, “ per- 
haps it would be well to find out just how many and which of our society 
is absent.” 

“And then proceed to talk about them,” Mrs. Voorhees’s sharp 
tongue whispered in her neighbor’s ear. 

The next instant she was all attention, her face turned with a pleas- 
ant smile in the direction of Mrs. Collingwood. 

“ First, there are Mrs. Allen and Mrs. Fortescue.” 
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“They say Mrs. Fortescue’s husband won’t let her come any more,” 
remarked Mrs. Partridge. “I suppose he’s afraid we’ll all find out 
how mean and stingy he is with her, for he knows perfectly well she 
hasn’t a decent dress to put on.” 

“She has worn that old black and blue cashmere, that looks for all 
_ the world like a bruise, every time she’s attended a meeting ; and really, 
if she had nothing else to wear, I think we may be grateful to her for 
staying away, as I, for one, began to be heartily sick of seeing it oppo- 
site me,” laughed Mrs. Voorhees. 

“ Fortescue spends all his pay in playing poker. He and Dr. Mc- 
Farland and one or two others I could mention are at it every night,” 
the lady who sat next her murmured. 

“Mrs. Allen said to me the other day that she didn’t believe she 
would come any more, for she didn’t feel like providing sandwiches 
and tea,and perhaps more elaborate refreshments, for so many people,” 
said another. 

“ Well, I notice she is very fond of them, and does them full jus- 
tice, too, in any house but her own,” added Mrs. Partridge, who had 
entertained the society at her son’s quarters last. 

“Mrs. Revere and Miss Duane are also absent,” hastily announced 
Miss Kate Collingwood. “ Miss Duane sent word this morning: that 
she couldn’t come on account of a severe headache, but Mrs. Revere 
made no excuse at all that I know of;. did she, mamma?” 

“No,” Mrs. Collingwood returned, regretfully. “She has not been 
as regular as we could wish lately.” 

“ Well, I trust her husband enjoys paying her fines,” chimed in 
somebody from the background. 

“T wonder if Miss Duane’s headache could possibly have arisen 
from the absence of stimulant in the shape of masculine society at our 
meetings ?” Mrs. Voorhees questioned, with an air of gentle introspec- 
tion, gazing into space. 

AuicE Kine HamIton. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BRANCH HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICES 
AND THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


THE means by which the hydrographic office at present holds its 
communication with the merchant marine are principally the branch 
hydrographic offices situated in several of our principal seaports. 
Though their object is good, and though they are growing in impor- 
tance, a great deal more would be accomplished were their existence 
more generally known and their object more universally understood. 
A large proportion of the people whom the offices are intended to 
benefit, such as ship-captains, their agents and brokers, are in ignorance 
of the fact of their establishment, and a great many who are aware of 
their existence do not thoroughly understand their importance, and 
consequently fail to avail themselves of the advantages which they 
offer. 

It is with a view of diffusing some information on this subject that 
this article is written, and an effort will be. made to show how the 
merchant marine may be benefited through the agency of the branch 
offices, and how the scope of the latter, and consequently the good of 
the former, may be greatly increased through their active co-operation. 

Briefly stated, the branch offices are the outcome of a desire on the 
part of the chief of the hydrographic office to form more intimate 
relations with the merchant marine, and are established in our princi- 
pal seaports in charge of efficient naval officers in order to facilitate 
the collection and diffusion of nautical information. In his annual 
report for 1883, the chief hydrographer says, — 

“ Hitherto the office has not been able to extend the full benefit of 
its co-operation to the merchant marine, owing to its remoteness from 
the class of people it was intended to benefit, and to the natural hesita- 
tion of the latter to take the initiative in availing themselves of its 
resources. In order to supply this want, it was necessary to take some 
steps to bring the office into closer and more direct relations with sea- 
faring men. To this end, branch offices have been established in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, in rooms provided through the 
generous liberality of the Board of Trade in Boston and of the Mari- 
time Exchanges in the other two cities. The branches have been 
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placed in charge of officers detailed from this office, with the approval 
of the Department. Each branch is supplied with charts covering the 
navigable waters of the globe, nautical, works, light-lists, and sailing 
directions, all corrected to date. The plan has the double advantage 
of placing within easy reach of masters of vessels all the information 
contained in the hydrographic office, and of enabling the office to obtain 
with incomparably greater fullness, accuracy, and dispatch all the infor- 
mation brought to those parts by incoming navigators as the fruit of 
their own experience.” 

Since the publication of this report additional offices have been 
established in Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco, in each 
case at the centre of maritime trade, and their establishment in other 
seaports will probably depend upon the importance they may gain in 
the maritime world. 

The set of charts furnished each office includes all the issues of 
the hydrographic and coast survey offices, as well as some of the 
British Admiralty charts, while the list of books embraces the sailing 
directions and works upon navigation, seamanship, meteorology, etc., 
together with many others interesting to the mariner and touching upon 
themes which have been made subjects of scientific inquiry. Standard 
barometers and thermometers, with which masters may compare their 
own instruments, are also fixtures of the offices, and facilities will soon 
be afforded for the rating of chronometers of merchant vessels. 

Scarcely a captain leaves port without having previously sought in 
one or more places, generally the latter, for information in regard to 
his proposed voyage. Certainly no captain ought to sail without having 
first availed himself of the most recent aids to navigation, and informed 
himself of the latest reported dangers lying in or near the probable 
track of his vessel. 

The average ship’s library is limited at the best; months or even 
years may have elapsed since her barometer was compared ; her charts 
may have been succeeded by new ones, and her cruising ground may 
have been in such a remote portion of the globe that notices of dangers 
to navigation could not have reached her. 

It is therefore essential to the ship-captain to know where this in- 
formation can be procured with the least trouble to himself, and at no 
expense except to the government. The officers connected with, the 
branch offices are ready, willing, and anxious to furnish him with that 
which he seeks to correct his barometer, rate his chronometer, provide 
him with lists of lights, buoys, and beacons, and to render him such other 
aid as may lie in their power. Surely the master of a vessel would be 
better satisfied with himself at having taken such precautions before 
sailing, to say nothing of the increased confidence which the owners of 
ship and cargo would feel in having good care taken of their property. 

Frequently ship-brokers and owners of vessels or cargoes desire to 
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know the whereabouts of some little frequented port not located on the 
ordinary maps, or mentioned in the Gazetteer, or they wish to know the 
depth of water, kind of anchorage, and protection from wind and sea 
of certain harbors to which they intend sending vessels. The branch 
offices are as much at their service as to masters of vessels. In fact, 
the officers connected with these institutions are supposed to keep them- 
selves as thoroughly posted as possible in regard to all nautical mat- 
ters, and to furnish their information free of charge to any and all who 
may apply for it. 

One of the most important features connected with the offices, and 
which has not heretofore been mentioned, is the monthly pilot charts. 
They are issued by the hydrographic office at Washington, and may be 
procured at any of its branches. A short description of these charts 
may not be out of place here. 

The chart at present includes only the North Atlantic from the 
equator to sixty degrees north latitude, though it is probable that, as 
facilities increase, charts of other oceans will be issued. It is con- 
structed on the Mercator projection, and divided into squares of five 
degrees of longitude and five degrees of latitude. Each square con- 
tains an arrow giving the prevailing directions of the wind in that . 
locality during the particular month for which the chart is published, 
the number of cross-bars on the shaft denoting the comparative force 
of the wind. Other arrows of different form indicate the prevailing 
currents. The northern and southern limits of the northeast trade- 
winds and the northern limit of the southeast trade-winds are marked 
by broken lines, the steam lines between New York and Liverpool, 
and the best sailing routes between these ports and the equator, being 
marked by continuous lines. Appropriate symbols for icebergs and 
floating wrecks or water-logged vessels, with their drift, are used to 
indicate the position of these dangers to navigation. The reported 
position of drifting buoys and of the most recent occurrences of water- 
spouts are also marked on the charts. On the latest issues appear the 
tracks of cyclones which occurred during the latter part of 1884, and 
on that for December the region of inter-tropical rains is located. A 
list of the most recent notices to mariners is printed on the upper left- 
hand corner, and explanations for the complete understanding of the 
chart are to be found at the bottom of the sheet. An interesting. com- 
parison of the January and December charts for 1884 may be made to 
show the progress of the work. 

Thus it presents in a graphic form the complete meteorology of the 
North Atlantic, useful to the mariner, as far as ascertained ; and based 
as it is upon the results obtained by Maury, and the information 
gleaned from the log-books of “many thousands of voyages” made by 
vessels of all classes and nationalities since 1861, it cannot fail to be of 
value to those interested in the sea. 
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Too much importance cannot be attached to the location of float- 
ing wrecks, as they present a formidable obstacle to the navigation 
of the seas. A number have been reported in or near the tracks of 
transatlantic steamers, which, with their high rate of speed, must at 
times incur imminent danger of collision with them. 

Who can tell but that many vessels, unheard from after leaving 
port, may not have met their fate by coming into contact with some of 
these floating dangers? 

It is gratifying to know that the value of the pilot chute is appre- 
ciated by those who have used them, and it is believed that when their 
worth is generally understood, no master of a vessel will consider his 
sailing outfit complete without one. Owners of vessels especially may 
find interest in the fact that marine insurance companies are giving 
them their attention, perhaps with a view of fixing responsibility for 
losses. 

It is proper to state here that the pilot charts of the hydrographic 
office, adapted to the wants of the sailor, should not be confounded with 
the valuable weather charts of the United States Signal Service, which 
are more especially intended to prognosticate the weather for landsmen. 
Sea-captains frequently fall into this error, owing to the issue to vessels 
by the Signal Service of simultaneous international meteorological blanks 
to be filled out at sea. 

It is not intended by the officers in charge of this work to rest con- 
tent with what they have already accomplished. The study of the laws 
which govern fogs in their formation, location, and frequency of occur- 
rence, if not already begun, is in contemplation, with the object of show- 
ing them on the pilot chart; and preliminary correspondence has been 
held to establish a method by which the approach of westerly gales may 
be cabled to England, in order that vessels about to leave English ports 
for this country may have sufficient warning. Should this plan be 
adopted, masters of vessels, on their arrival in port, might render great 
assistance by promptly reporting to the branch offices westerly gales 
which they may have encountered in their passages from forty degrees 
in longitude west from Greenwich. 

The extent to which this work may be perfected is practically un- 
limited, and there seems to be no reason why, some time in the future, 
pilot charts should not be issued weekly or more frequently, instead of 
monthly, as at present, so that the information may be disseminated 
among the people interested in shipping as soon as possible after being 
received. 

The accomplishment of this very desirable object would depend in 
a great measure on the cordial co-operation of masters of vessels, their 
agents, owners, and brokers, and to this part of the subject it is now 
proposed to devote a few words. 

The only ships upon which the hydrographic office can at present 
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rely for complete meteorological reports are naval vessels, whose log- 
books, carefully kept by virtue of a regulation of the service, give 
much valuable information. The whole number of United States naval 
vessels, as compared with the whole number of merchant vessels of all 
nationalities, is, however, so exceedingly small as to almost exclude the 
former, in so far as number is concerned, from being taken into account. 
It must at once, therefore, be observed how very important it is to ob- 
tain complefe meteorological reports from merchant vessels, and to what 
a large extent our knowledge of the sea would be increased could such 
reports be received. But as there is no law, in the writer’s knowledge, 
either of the United States or Great Britain, requiring complete records 
of the weather to be kept in the log-books of nierchant vessels, it is 
not to be expected that their masters will keep them and send in their 
reports, especially, as is often the case, when they are short-handed. 

The average log-book of a merchantman at the present time contains 
only the course, speed, and direction of wind for each hour or every 
two hours, and the noon position for each day, together with very sparse 
remarks upon the weather and routine of the ship. Certain other 
events occurring on board, such as marriages, births, deaths, punish- 
ments, etc., are required by law to be entered, but no entries touch- 
ing upon meteorology are made compulsory. The indications of the 
barometer are scarcely ever noted, unless it be in the remarks, when in 
the case of a heavy gale or storm it is sometimes recorded as “ falling 
rapidly.” The temperature of the air and water is never recorded. 
The state of the sea and force of the wind are often mentioned in the 
remarks, but as there exists no standard in the merchant service for 
estimating the relative condition and force respectively of these two 
elements, the remarks are comparatively worthless to the meteorologist. 
For instance, one master will designate a rough sea as heavy, another 
will use the term strong to denote its condition, while still others will 
speak of it as “tremendous” or “terrible.” Like terms are often used 
to denote the force of the wind. In the absence of any fixed standard 
of comparison, such as exists, for example, in the naval service, every 
merchant captain has to make his own standard, and it is consequently 
not surprising that much diversity of opinion is really expressed in 
their log-books, where, if there were a standard, no difference would 
appear. It is not supposed that any law will be enacted, for a Jong 
period at least, requiring complete meteorological reports to be made 
by merchant captains or to regulate the system of keeping their log- 
books, nor is it likely that most captains would care to be troubled with 
the work that would follow as a consequence of such a law. 

But there is a remedy for the evils just mentioned without the aid of 
a law, and great assistance might be rendered by officers of the merchant 
marine if they would make use of it. This is the meteorological journal 
issued by the hydrographic office, and procurable at any of its branches 
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to officers of vessels of any nationality who will carefully keep the 
records during their cruises. These journals have regular standards 
for force of wind, state of sea, etc., being the same as those used in the 
United States naval service. When filled they are to be forwarded 
to the hydrographic office or one of its branches, the transportation 
being at the expense of the government. Those who keep the journals 
are furnished gratis with general charts of the oceans, and such other 
courtesies as may lie in the power of the office are freely shown to those 
who thus interest themselves in the work. 

There are, however, few who show a willingness to keep the journals. 
Though they require simple observations by the officer of the watch 
but once every two hours while at sea, most masters of vessels say they 
have not the time or do not care to take the trouble in keeping them. 
There may be some reason in this when the vessel is short-handed, but 
it is not believed as a general rule that the officer of the watch cannot 
devote three or four minutes each two hours to the accomplishment of 
this object. Far from being a trouble, in many cases it would serve as 
a diversion to the watch-officer during the long night watches, while 
in no manner would it distract his attention from the care of the ship. 
The observations are, moreover, points in regard to which an officer 
should keep himself posted while on duty. Some argue that the 
observations are too abstruse and require long study to understand the 
manner of taking them, or that they have not the ability to do what 
is required. The very full explanations and directions on the first 
pages of the book should make them plain to a man of most ordinary 
education and dull comprehension. Few masters would make such a 
confession after reading the preliminary instructions. 

Although it is desirable to have as many as possible of these jour- 
nals kept during voyages, much needful information might be gleaned 
from the log-books of merchantmen, kept according to the present 
irregular system, were it possible always to gain free access to them. 

As stated before, nearly all vessels record the direction of the wind 
every hour or two hours, and the noon position each day. It is, there- 
fore, possible to obtain the date upon which the trade-winds were 
encountered and that on which they were lost, with the corresponding 
latitudes and longitudes. No subject receives more attention from the 
experienced navigator than the trade-winds which he may encounter 
in his voyage. The great saving in time and distance made by sailing- 
vessels through their intelligent use is the result of unwearied labor in 
the collection of meteorological reports; and though the limits of the 
trade-winds and their force at different seasons of the year are at pres- 
ent fairly understood, it is important that a greater degree of certainty 
should be acquired in regard to the subject, in order that the length of 
voyages, both in time and distance, may be reduced to a minimum. 

It is the custom when a vessel, which has passed through the trade- 
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wind region, enters port, and as soon as her whereabouts can be ascer- 
tained, to board her and obtain the necessary information from her 
log-book, if the person left in charge sees fit to submit it for inspection. 
Generally when a vessel arrives she is moored alongside a wharf near 
some store-house, the crew is immediately disch&rged, unless a steamer 
intending to sail very soon, and the captain goes on shore, leaving the 
mate to look after the vessel while the cargo is being discharged. If 
the captain does not leave the city for weeks at a time, he is rarely to 
be found on board, as he is probably attending to business with his 
agents or other people. When he leaves the ship, in half the cases, he 
locks the log-book in the cabin, taking the key with him, so that even 
the mate may not have access to it. At other times it is left in charge 
of the mate, but he is so busy tallying off the cargo or attending to 
other work that he has not the time to procure the book; and still at 
other times the person, whether mate or ship-keeper, has implicit in- 
structions not to show it to any one. Sometimes the ship is moored in 
such a manner that it is impossible to get on board, or the placard 
“ No admittance” appears on her rail. It seems in some cases that 
masters of vessels, whom the work is especially intended to benefit, 
are absolutely averse to having their log-books examined, and do what 
they can to prevent it. They guard the book as though it were a state 
jewel, and so in a certain sense it may be; but what possible objection 
can exist, or what injury can accrue to the master of a vessel, through 
the examination of his log-book for meteorological information is 
difficult to perceive. These latter cases are, however, happily, rare. 
In most instances an easy indifference or reluctant compliance are 
evinced by the officers of vessels when approached for this purpose, 
and in many cases, to do full justice to all, an interest is displayed 
and a politeness shown which is warmly appreciated. 

With all the obstacles above enumerated in the way, it often 
happens that the vessel moves to another wharf, and before her new 
location can be ascertained she leaves port, and the desired informa- 
tion is lost. Thus it will be seen that even these sources are not to 
be relied upon with any degree of certainty. The collection of the 
desired data would be greatly facilitated, however, and very little of 
the valuable information at present contained in log-books would be 
lost, if ship-captains and their agents would put themselves to a very 
little trouble. 

If the consignees would take pains to deliver the blank trade-wind 
forms inclosed in their care to captains of vessels, and if the latter 
would devote ten minutes of their time for each voyage to filling out 
the blanks, inclose them in the franked envelopes furnished them, and 
mail them to the branch offices, the object would be accomplished. It 
would appear to most people that any person, whether interested or 
not, would do this slight service for the advancement of scientific 
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knowledge. But as a matter of fact, many of our large shipping 
firms, in whose care the communications are sent, fail to deliver them, 
and many captains fail to fill out the blanks when they receive them. 

The subject of cyclones and “northers” also receives attention 
from the hydrographic office, with a view of fathoming the mystery of 
their origin and learning the laws which govern their action; and 
obstacles similar to those encountered in the collection of trade-wind 
reports are found in the endeavor to obtain storm reports. Masters 
could greatly facilitate matters by keeping records of storms in the 
journals forwarded them through their consignees. 

In the foregoing remarks an effort has been made to explain some 
of the principal features of the branch hydrographic offices and their 
relation to the merchant marine, and to show how the latter may 
benefit and be benefited in turn by its assistance, however slight it 
may be. Were it possible to obtain full and speedy reports from all 
sea-going vessels as soon as they enter port, it would in all likelihood 
be found feasible to represent graphically on a pilot chart, for issue at 
short intervals of time, the information thus obtained, together with 
that already known, for the protection and guidance of vessels about 
to put to sea. 

Towards this object the hydrographic office is working, and it 
is earnestly hoped that the merchant marine will lend its cheerful 
co-operation towards its speedy accomplishment. 


J. A. SHEARMAN, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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THE THIRTY YEARS WAR: 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MILITARY OPERATIONS 
AND INFLUENCE OF THE SWEDES. 


PART III.—Suppiementary. I. 


‘« The burden of the valley of vision.’’—Isaiah xxii. 1. 


‘Set up the standard ...: stay not; for I will bring great evil from the 
north, and a great destruction. The lion [of the north] is come up from his 
thicket, and the destroyer . . . is on his way; he is gone forth from his place to 
make thy land desolate; and thy city shall be laid waste, without an inhabitant. 
Behold, he shall come up as clouds, and his chariots shall be as a whirlwind: his 
horses are swifter than eagles. Woe unto us! for we are spoiled.”’—Jeremiah iv. 
6, 7, 18. 

‘‘A brother offended is harder to be won than a strong city: and their con- 
tentions are like the bars of a castle.”— Proverbs xviii. 19. 

‘Two [Banér and Torstenson] are better than one; because they have a good 
reward for.their labor. For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow; but woe 
to him that is alone when he falleth; . . . And if one prevail against him, two shall 
withstand him.””—Ecclesiastes iv. 9, 10, 12. a 


THE Swiss Sunderlund War, in 1846, was as perfect a type of the 
“Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” even to details of preliminary perversion 
and hypocrisy, as can be possibly imagined. An address was delivered 
before the Historical Society of Vermont, in the capital of that State, 
in 1843, in which was demonstrated that while the Swiss Government 
displayed a vigor that put our own original half-heartedness to the 
blush, the result on this continent was already, in 1843, and would be 


1 This series of articles was prepared, under peculiar circumstances of pain re- 
sulting from a serious accident, for THz UNITED Service in Philadelphia, but 
being found too long to be brought within the limits of the last two numbers of 
1884, portions were excised and suppressed. These parts are now thrown together 
and presented as a separate Series of Articles, and it is hoped that they will prove 
interesting and acceptable, inasmuch as the greater portion is extracted from for- 
eign works almost unknown out of Sweden and Germany, and have never before 
been translated into English and presented to American readers. 

Several errors appearing in my articles in the two preceding numbers of this 
journal should be corrected. In the December number, page 629, Gregory XVI. 
should be Gregory XV. On page 675, third line from bottom, Marmont should be 
Macdonald. In the January number, page 94, line 8 of note, for Rhadagasy and 
Sancho read Rhadagasius and Stilicho. 
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identically the same. This address was afterwards published, and 
exhibited in detail most extraordinary parallels of preparation, action, 
and conclusion. 

Although the Thirty Years’ War and the “Slaveholders’ Rebel- 
lion” do not present so vivid and numerous coincidences as the foregoing 
parallel mentioned, there were a great many striking similarities which 
manifest themselves as the subject is the more closely scrutinized. In 
some respects the Protestant Union represents the old Anti-Slavery 
Party, and the Romanist League the aggressive Slavocrat Confederacy. 
In the beginning of the'war the latter was very successful, and the 
Battle of the White Mountain or Prague was about equivalent to Bull 
Run, First. The whole of the first phases covering the first thirteen 
years, philosophically observed, are not unlike the first two years in 
this country, ending with Chancellorsville. Leipsic first, in Germany, 
and Gettysburg, at home, were the turns of the tide. From the death 
of Gustavus until the assumption of command by Torstenson may be 
set off against the unsatisfactory results in this country up to the be- 
ginning of the Wilderness Campaign. Grant here, and Torstenson 
there, saw the true objectives. In real greatness, the Swede was by far 
the superior, both general and man, since even amid the more difficult 
circumstances of his career it is nevertheless admitted that it is very 
doubtful if he has ever been surpassed, if equaled. The tohu-bohu of 
rage which gradually used up the resources of the Imperialists eventu- 
ally became campaigns of destruction and of famine. Al] these parallel 
wars ended very much as the Seven Years’ War terminated after the 
Austrian and Anti-Prussian armies had got the decisive lickings at 
Schweidnitz (our Petersburg) and Freyburg (Sherman in North Caro- 
lina). Both in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries there were 
parties within the Imperial and Romanist States crushed into silence 
and submission by death, torment, and confiscation. These may be 
likened to the Union sentiment in the slaveholding States and the 
strong faction in the Northern States which, at different times, ap- 
peared to be very dangerous, exactly like those lukewarm, self-seeking, 
unprincipled wretches represented by the Electors of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg who hampered the Swedes and other Protestant princes, and 
often made their ultimate triumph appear to be a desperate undertak- 
ing. France was from 1630-48 what she was in 1860-65, inimical to 
free thought and striving to take advantage of the situation. Curious 
to say, Pope Urban VIII. was so opposed to the House of Hapsburg 
as to earn the title of the “ Protestant Pope,” just as Pius CX. at first 
favored the regeneration of Italy, but never came out like a man with 
unmistakable kind‘words and acts for freedom and progress. Irreso- 
lution, lukewarmness, moral cowardice, and short-sighted policy engen- 
dered the Thirty Years’ War, made it so long and so dreadful, protracted 
the suffering, and rendered that very torment even to exhaustion, the 
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only solution possible. Just as the ceaseless attrition or “hammering” of 
Grant, the rubbing out of the Imperial—in our case the Rebel—armies, 
and the destruction of supplies alone rendered peace possible in 1648, 
so the surrender and dispersion of the Rebel armies and impoverish- 
ment of the South made pacification attainable in 1865. The peace of 
Westphalia after all was nothing but a long truce or suspension of 
arms. It lasted for about a generation, and in the next century re- 
quired the three wars for Silesia, or, more properly speaking, the Seven 
Years’ War; and the Seven Weeks’ War in 1866, and the Seven 
Months’ War in 1870-71, to settle the matter on anything like even 
an apparently solid basis. How long will the truce last in this country? 
Time alone will show. 
* * * * * * * * 


CAVALRY ENGAGEMENT, 26th July, 1626, near the village of Rossing, 
about one and a quarter miles from Calenberg, on the Leine, between 
the horse and foot, wnder Colonel du Four, which Wallenstein had 
placed at the disposition of Tilly, and the Danish mounted troops 
under, Colonel Freytag. (Translated, with additional information, 
from the Geschichte des Kriegwesens.) 


The Cavalry of both sides had an obstinate encounter at the village 
of Rossing, of which there has been preserved in the Hanoverian Rec- 
ords a tolerably detailed account by Colonel du Four, which is so much 
the more interesting that it furnishes at the same time an important 
contribution to a knowledge of the Cavalry Tactics of the time. 
Colonel du Four, to enable him to execute his orders with proper speed, 
had marched twenty-four German (say one hundred and ten English) 
miles in four days, raised the siege of Marienburg, near Hildesheim, 
then joined himself to the detachment commanded by Count Fiirsten- 
berg, sent to relieve Calenberg, and finally, about a German (one and 
a quarter English) mile from Calenberg he came upon the first cavalry 
of the enemy (the Danes), which he had encountered. At Rossing, 
about a good quarter of a (German) mile from Calenberg, he found the 
main body of the enemy. There were about seven thousand horse, 
who formed forty-four companies in six regiments (three hundred dra- 
goons included). Du Four’s account states that he found these cavalry 
in good order fifty paces from their quarters. They checked bravely 
the one hundred and fifty horse which marched as an advanced guard, 
but still were routed with loss. Then the colonel proceeds with his 
description of the Count of Fiirstenberg. ‘“ He commanded the whole 
little corps, having formed line of battle, to attack the squadrons which 
- were sent against me, Colonel Erwitte being on one side. Meanwhile 
waiting, the enemy stood so steady up to the time we reached them that 
we held pistols at each other’s heads, that is to say, could have done 
so; but there was no skirmishing except that of the one hundred and 
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fifty in the advance; whereupon I first allowed the enemy to fire his 
volley and then moved up and attacked his three squadrons which had 
for a half-hour remained halted at fifty paces from me, so that I was 
surrounded by the enemy. I was for half an hour in mélée with the 
enemy, which became engaged with none of us except the advance and 
my regiment, which composed the vanguard.” [This is not clear, but 
from the language it would appear as if the Imperialists had lances and 
the Danes had none, so that the former pushed the latter before them 
until they became demoralized and gave up, as the Prussian Hulans 
served the Austrian Hussars in the war of 1866, in Moravia.] ‘ After 
me, marched Colonel Erwitte with his regiment, after him Colonel 
Oranenberg, cousin to the Elector of Mayence, with his regiment, after 
him the regiment of Colonel Schénberg, with which was Herr Demetto’s 
company. A number of men (Cavallire) well known in the army fell. 
The above four regiments attacked by squadrons upon the seven thou- 
sand (enemies’) cavalry, and compelled (by sheer impact) the enemy to 
turn and fight before the other regiments could come up. No cutting 
in (Schermetzery) or firing took place before the enemy took to flight. 
In this way the enemy made a stand three times, but were always 
broken by us until they wholly galloped or ran off. We followed 
them two long German (between nine and ten English) miles and over 
the stream called the Leine. If my Wagener? [heavy infantry carried 
in wagons built for the purpose] which our general, the Duke of 
Friedland, kept with him had been with me, I would have mixed 
them with the cavalry and have attempted something. Before the 
attack the order, ‘No quarter,’ was shouted out. Some pennons 
which the enemy lost which I saw had white lions painted on them, 
and on another pennon there were two lions, a horse, and a white cock. 
The cock stands on a roost (Rocken). ‘Defend thyself, my cock !’ 
Again, ‘My men, take courage.’ On the others are all sorts of jests,” 
or rather devices (Lemma), sharp proverbial sayings. (Harte’s Gust. 
Adol., 36-37.) 

The improvements subsequent to this in the cavalry by Gustavus 
deserve particular notice. Mobility and audacity, each indispensable, 
without which no cavalry can be effective, were so thoroughly appre- 
ciated and their attainment made the object of such incessant improve- 
ment that the Swedish Cavalry in a short time became a masterpiece. 
All the successes of the king were prepared for, through the cavalry, a 
circumstance the more astonishing when a military student considers the 
state of this Arm under his predecessors, (In this Frederic the Great 
was his imitator and surpasser, as in artillery.) From being contempt- 
ible, he raised the Oavalry in a few campaigns to the position of the 


2 See my article, ‘‘The Condottieri of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centu- 
ries,’? UNITED SERVICE, October, 1884, pages 432-83, last paragraph, for explana- 
tion of these Wagener. 
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principal Arm. Several of the most brilliant actions in Pomerania, the 
successes of Burgstall, Breitenfeld, and partly those on the Lech and at 
Lutzen belong to it. How much the king relied on it is perhaps best 
proved by the circumstance that he particularly liked him to head 
them. The king was indeed a cavalry-general of the first magnitude, 
in which sort of military ability especially several officers of high rank 
[notably Torstenson] excelled during the Thirty Years’ War. 

Of greater importance still were the changes which Gustavus in- 
troduced in the Artillery. It was especially to these changes that he 
owed his advantages in the great engagements and battles. The mo- 
bility which it exhibited and the rapidity of its fire were what had 
never been seen before. Its effect against the deep order of the im- 
perial troops must have been most notable. The artillery was especially 
arranged for shell-firing (“cartridge shot,” canister, or shrapnel?). If, 
in addition to this progress, the very great number of guns with which 
the king always engaged are considered, his successes may perhaps not 
seem so surprising. In any case, the resistance which the Imperial 
troops opposed to the Swedes under such circumstances—this especially 
where they were well commanded—may lead to a favorable judgment 
in regard to their tactics and bravery,—circumstances which as yet 
have not been properly considered by any military writer. 

The celebrated fortified camp of Gustavus Adolphus at Werben, 
in 1631, passes for one of the strongest in all the Thirty Years’ War. 
In its rear it had the Elbe, which here turns to the westward, and thus 
covered the left flank of the Swedes. In its front, Werben itself, was 
provided with double wet-ditches and walls, these flanked by judiciously 
situated towers. By bending the right flank a little backwards, it also 
rested on the Elbe. The Ejid-dam, which from both sides of the 
town is continued to the river, and was of considerable height, was 
provided with loopholes (Creneaua). The king had also caused a ditch 
to be dug in front of it, and appropriate sally-ports to be made. Some 
sunken spots, in which water collected, had made a part of the front 
perfectly unassailable. Two hundred paces in advance of the Eid- 
dam or wall was a tolerably deep ditch, which the king lined with 
musketeers ; this extended on both sides of the town, with the southern 
wall of which it was almost parallel up to the Elbe. The town itself 
was hastily provided with some earth-works. The army encamped 
between the Eid-dam and the town. In its rear, at the confluence of 
the Havel and the Elbe, was a great closed work, which commanded 
(enfiladed ?) both streams, and also the Eid Bridge. In this strong 
position, then,—concerning which von Biilow asserts that it commands 
all Germany, and that Frederic the Great would have subdued all Ger- 
many, had he selected it for his chief citadel,—the Swedish king awaited 
the attack of Tilly, who, angered by the check which his cavalry had just 
suffered at Wolmerstadt, eight miles north of Magdeburg (Geijer), and 
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just then reinforced by the arrival of a corps of forty thousand men from 
Central Italy under Fiirstenberg, was in march against him. A care- 
ful reconnoissance, however, soon caused Tilly to give up the idea of 
an attack. After several demonstrations, in which some hundred shots 
were made on Werben, and some skirmishes occurred, finding himself 
unsuccessful in attempting to entice the Swedes out of their position, 
he retired. Several Swedish and other writers have made a consider- 
able affair of the above, in which, according to their accounts, Tilly 
lost six thousand men. Whatever number he did lose, whether few 
or many, he suffered very greatly in reputation, and the result had a 
marked effect not only upon his own moral force, but his subsequent 
anxiety to meet Gustavus on equal terms, even in the open field. The 
Battle of Leipsic I. or Breitenfeld was not a contest of his own seek- 
ing. It was, it may be said, forced upon him by his own lieutenants, 
and the attack de facto was all on the side of the Swedes. (See Harte’s 
Gustavus Adolphus, i. 304-305.) 


SWEDISH OPERATIONS SUBSEQUENT TO NORDLINGEN, 1634, AND 
ANTECEDENT TO, AND AT, WITTSTOCK, 1636. 


The victory of the Imperialists over the principal army of the 
Swedes at Nordlingen,* 6th September, 1634, greatly imperiled Swedish 
influence in German affairs, and at the same time placed Banér, with 
his secondary army, in a very perilous position, since he was sur- 
rounded by open enemies and, worse, perfidious friends, by whom he 
expected at any moment to be abandoned. He stood, encamped, in a 
country—Northern Bohemia—between Leutmeritz and Prague, filled 
with defiles, or passes, woods, and mountains, and found himself with- 
out any other support than that which his own resolution inspired,—a 
resolution which always manifested itself most clearly when it became 
most necessary, and displayed itself, then, in its greatest force. Even 
the bravest men in his command feared that the army would be de- 
stroyed on the retreat, which had become unavoidable. Banér alone 
did not fear. The news of the lost battle had scarcely reached him, 
when he marched off with celerity and turned against Pirna in Sep- 
tember, 1634, instead of moving on to Franconia by the way of Eger, 
according to his original plan. The sick, one thousand in number, 


3 In criticising this battle Colonel von Brandt, in his ‘‘ Kriegswesens,”’ dwells 
particularly on the following up of the success and the harvesting of its fruits. He 
observes, ‘‘ As to the pursuit made by the Imperialists, we may, in all respects, call 
it a masterpiece, yet it seems to have been more the work of individual regiment 
commanders than a result directed by the commanders-in-chief. Khevenhiller says 
expressly that, during the day, one regiment after another came in from the pursuit 
of the Weimar troops, bringing in their front ranks Ensigns (Fahnlein) and their 
colors, which they presented to his Majesty [Ferdinand III., then at that time king 
of the Romans], together with many other captures (prisoners ?), whom they like- 
wise presented.” 
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were transported to Magdeburg, but the army was placed in winter 
quarters in Thuringia, that the troops might recover from the labors 
and sufferings of the previous campaign, and at the same time keep a 
watchful eye over the movements of the enemy in the neighboring 
districts. 

Since the army under Banér, at this juncture, was the foundation 
upon which rested all the Swedish demands, and at the same time 
constituted the sole force,on German soil, in which Oxenstiern and the 
country placed all their hopes, Banér’s immediate attention was di- 
rected to putting himself in such a condition as would make him ter- 
rible to all enemies. By enlistments, the regiments were made com- 
plete, and by an unceasing vigilance he prevented the emissaries of 
Brandenburg and Saxony from tampering with their fidelity. As 
much as possible he kept his troops from being wasted in useless skir- 
mishes. By so doing he discharged a duty to his country as well as 
towards his men. Existing circumstances required all possible caution 
in the commander-in-chief. 

As regards Saxony, in consequence of the changed relations in 
which this Electorate stood towards Sweden after the Preliminary 
Peace of Pirna—signed 22d November, 1634, which eventuated in the 
Peace of Prague, 30th May, 1635 (Becker, ix. 135)—he was compelled 
to act in equal degree with cold-blooded determination and patience. 
These relations were neither hostile nor friendly, but very perplexing. 
It was of great importance that the Elector should not positively 
declare himself against the Swedes in order still to keep up before 
the world the idea of the superiority of the latter. Everything con- 
sistent with tact or policy was done on the part of Sweden to pre- 
vent a rupture of the peaceful relations, but the more concessions 
were made by the Swedes the more haughtily did the Saxons manifest 
their arrogance. The first difficulties caused by this course of conduct 
were smoothed over for the moment, but the deeper rooted became the 
hatred on both sides. One of the greatest mischief-makers, which his- 
tory justly styles “an evil spirit,” as regarded every Swedish enter- 
prise, and one who from the beginning to the end was planning the 
ruin of the Swedes,—Arnheim, Chief General and Prime Minister of 
the Elector of Saxony,—entered into every possible intrigue which 
could be generated by a perverted and cunning intelligence to -induce 
Banér to give way and to retire from the Elbe, but all in vain. Before 
the close of the year 1634, Banér was invited to visit the Saxon camp. 
As he knew what was intended, he avoided as long as possible an in- 
terview which, far from re-establishing the friendship gradually weak- 
ening, would lead, he felt assured, to its entire repudiation. Only 
after manifold consultations, and upon the persuasion of the Prince of 
Anhalt, he went to Sandersleben, where the Elector Johann George 
was residing at the time. This was in January, 1635. What Banér 
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had foreseen now did occur. When the Elector found that Banér 
could neither be won over by faiygmeans nor shaken by foul, he spoke 
out bluntly in presence of the Prince of Anhalt, and said, “The quar- 
ters in which your troops now lie, in the district of Magdeburg, shall 
soon be occupied by my soldiers, even against your will.” “That is 
now too late,” answered Banér; “your Electoral Highness ought to 
have taken possession of them before I came from Thuringia. Now I 
advise nobody to try such a game with me; for if he does, I shall rap 
him over his knuckles.” “ How!” exclaimed the Elector; “you will 
rap me over the fingers!’ The Swedes had best leave the German soil 
in time, otherwise I will help them on the road.” “ That is possible,” 
replied Banér, with suppressed anger ; “but your language had a dif- 
ferent sound when we first came to Germany, and when Tilly stood 
before Leipsic. This is the gratitude you show in return for the sac- 
rifice of our blood and our King upon the fields of Saxony.” Such 
were the relations of Sweden to Saxony; not much better were those 
with Brandenburg. The attention of Oxenstiern and Banér, there- 
fore, was not so much directed upon new enterprises as to the defense 
of the conquered lands. Even the latter prospect presented many 
difficulties. The Swedish army—so styled—for a great part consisted 
of Germans, and with German blood had several of its victories been 
won. As long as Fortune favored the arms of the Swedes, these Ger- 
mans had at all times paid the strictest obedience, except in those 
troubles which the little-minded Pfuel and Mitschefal had caused after 
the death of Gustavus. But now, excited by Saxon emissaries, they 
raised again the voice of dissatisfaction, which threatened to burst 
forth into open mutiny. The principal officers among them—Dewitz, 
Sperreuter, and Crocau—were considered the ringleaders of revolt, and 
they were the more to be feared since they knew no other Fatherland 
than their tents, and enjoyed the favorable consideration of the soldiers. 
The cavalry showed the most dissatisfaction, and appeared particularly 
rebellious. Oxenstiern, it is true, took pains to prevent the outbreak 
of the mutinous element, but he found himself almost besieged by his 
own forces in Magdeburg. At this moment, perhaps the most moment- 
ous to Sweden and Protestantism during the whole war, Banér arrived 
from the other quarters, in which, by his vigilance, he had spurred the 
soldiers to the fulfilling of their duties, and, with some faithful follow- 
ers, he delivered the Royal (Imperial) Chancellor, and had him escorted 
safely to Wismar. So soon as the general had secured the safety of 
this great man, he had some of the unruly colonels arrested, and drew 
up the army in line of battle. In a speech of power and dignity he 
set forth the shame which rested upon the abandonment and secret 
intrigues of Saxony; showed the advantages and profits which the 
soldiers might expect from a contest against that power; and ended 
with these words: “ He who has a heart for the preservation of the 
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Evangelic Religion, for the welfare of Sweden, and for his own honor, 
let him follow me.” These words, spoken with earnestness by a gen- 
eral who so often had led his warriors to victory, had the best effect in 
preserving obedience, and all the soldiers swore to follow wheresoever 
he might lead their flags. Banér, perceiving from evident preparations 
that the Saxons would avail themselves of the first opportunity to 
commence hostilities, took, nevertheless, every measure to keep up the 
apparent good understanding. Still, in October, 1635, when already 
hostilities were manifestly imminent, he wrote a letter to the Elector, 
in which he expressed the hope that Saxony would not forget what 
Sweden had done for her, and at the same time explained the reasons 
why Oxenstiern had gone to Pomerania, where his presence had become 
necessary since that country had been attacked by the Imperial General 
Marradas. The answer to this communication was at the same time 
the signal for the beginning of the war, since on the same day the 
first cannon-shots were exchanged. 

Field-Marshal Baudiss, who had served in the Swedish army for 
a long time with honor, and had often led it to victory, had become 
dissatisfied, and, abandoning that service, swore eternal hatred to the 
Swedish Government. He now commanded the Saxon army. Even 
before hostilities begun he had been chiefly instrumental, endeavoring 
to seduce the army of Banér, and to induce the soldiers to revolt, 
and the German officers to abandon it. When hostilities had actu- 
ally commenced, his plan was to cut the retreat of the Swedes off 
from the Elbe, and sever their communications with the Baltic. If 
this plan should be successful, according to ordinary judgment, they 
would be lost, and probably be compelled to accept any conditions 
which the enemy should prescribe to them,—in a word, pass under 
the Caudine Forks. The Veteran Dufour (Craighill, 290), how- 
ever, in his “Conceptions of Strategy,” argues very differently. 
While not excusing Frederic the Great for placing Fink in such a 
situation, he blames the latter for the total sacrifice at Maxen,—as 
Vaudamme is culpable for the utter destruction he incurred at Culm. 
Dufour cites as an example of his rule of conduct, that “in 1795, the 
Piedmontese general Roccaviva, being surrounded at Loano by a French 
Division, refused to surrender, fell in mass upon the enveloping line, 
broke through it” and escaped. There were several instances of similar 
successful resolution during the “ Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” most notably 
the escape of the Union Cavalry from Harper’s Ferry in September, 
1862. Therefore Banér hastened to reach the banks of the Elbe before 
Baudiss could intercept him, and such was his expeditiousness that he 
had already crossed the most part of his army over the river at Boitz- 
enburg when the flags of the enemy came in sight. It was only the 
last column, with which Banér was present, which had still to be 
ferried across, when he learned from a prisoner that the enemy, visible, 
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was only the advanced guard of cavalry, under (the Saxon) Vitzthum, 
which was pursuing him. Without loss of a moment, Banér turned 
upon the enemy, and, at the head of only three squadrons, fell upon 
them, and threw them into such disorder that they had no time to 
assume any dispositions for resistance. With his own hand Banér may 
be said to have conquered the “main standard” of the enemy. The 
Swedes, who, from the opposite side of the Elbe, witnessed the fight, 
felt nothing but contempt for an enemy who, supported by ten rapidly- 
advancing regiments, did not dare to farther press the withdrawal of the 
Swedish general. Thus Banér by victory restored to his soldiers that 
confidence in themselves which had been lost through the defeat of their 
brethren at Nordlingen. This lucky accident was followed by another 
of greater importance. Baudiss had invested Domitz, in the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, with his whole infantry, consisting 
of seven thousand men. For the assistance of the besieged, Banér sent 
his general, Patrick Redvin [Ruthven], who, on the 22d October, 1635, 
completely chased the enemy from the field. Baudiss himself so nar- 
rowly escaped from being captured that he left behind his sword and 
belt in the hands of his pursuers. 

A few days after these events fresh traces of mutiny were discov- 
ered in the army. The protracted delay in withholding the pay, and 
the miserable quarters furnished to them, excited great dissatisfaction 
among the officers and soldiers. They intended to keep their leader in 
pawn until Oxenstiern should procure money and give security for 
what was due to them. It was not long before the enemies of Sweden 
got wind about the situation. They crossed the Elbe near Werben, 
and through Havelburg, opposite, marched into Mecklenburg, so that 
both armies soon stood in sight of each other in that Duchy. Banér 
now again found himself in the utmost difficulties. Several opportu- 
nities of damaging the enemy had to be left unimproved on account of 
the daily increasing disobedience in his army. If the Saxon Elector, 
taking advantage of these circumstances, had attacked vigorously, the 
Swedish power would probably have been destroyed, and the fruits of 
five years’ bloody campaigns would have been lost. Luckily, Oxen- 
stiern found means to satisfy the troops, and reinforeements—two thou- 
sand horse and six regiments of foot from Prussia, under the com- 
mand of Torstenson—arrived, and in November, 1635, united (at Mal- 
chin) with Banér’s army, and inspired the latter with new courage. 
The joint forces now consisted of nine thousand cavalry and seven 
thousand Infantry.‘ 


‘Shortly after his capture of Landsberg, in Bavaria, 18th April, 1633, and 
dismantling of that place, Torstenson was compelled by his ever-increasing in- 
firmities—the result of barbarous treatment he had experienced while prisoner to 
Maximilian—to turn over his command to Marshal Horn and return to Sweden. 
Although endeavoring to regain some health and strength in his native air, he was 
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This was manifest soon afterwards when near Goldberg, and then 
near Kyritz, 7th December, 1635, Torstenson, in command of a strong 


not idle, but did all he could to provide men and material for the German war, which 
absorbed so much and so speedily all that could be sent to the front. His attention 
was especially directed to the improvement of the artillery, the maintenance of its 
efficiency, and the insurance of its readiness for service. Thus over two years 
elapsed. In 1635, when the six years’ truce with Poland—known in history as the 
Armistice of Stumsdorf, concluded ‘under canvas,” 16th September, 1629—was 
about to expire, the Poles exhibited symptoms of an intention to renew the hos- 
tilities, which had been terminated by this arrangement through the mediation of 
England and France, to enable Gustavus Adolphus to enter, with free hands, into 
the German war. 

To provide against the perilous contingency of another war upon its hands, 
when they were fully occupied with the burden, almost insupportable, they had 
grappled in Germany, Sweden saw that if was necessary to make such a powerful 
demonstration that its very appearance in full panoply would deter the Poles from 
a repetition of a struggle which had hitherto ended invariably in their loss and 
discomfiture. 

In 1634, Torstenson had been commissioned General of Ordnance, or rather 
Grand Master of the Artillery,—a title equivalent in the Imperial service to the 
almost invariably misunderstood rank of General-Feldzeugmeister, who was equal 
to a Field-Marshal in dignity, equal in rank with General of Infantry or of Cav- 
alry, except that to hold it an officer as a rule had to attain to it by service and 
promotion with Artillery, instead of in either of the other arms. In 1635 he was now 
assigned as second in command to his wife’s uncle, the aged but still able Jacob de 
la Gardie, with the tacit understanding that while the army derived strength from 
the reputation of its nominal chief, the virtual command was vested in the young 
hero, of whom the U.S. Minister at Stockholm, Hon. John L. Stevens, in his 
recent ‘‘ History of Gustavus Adolphus,” 1884, written with every advantage of 
new sources of information on the spot, speaks thus: ‘* When he [Gustavus] fell on 
the fatal field [Lutzen], there were BANE£R, Horn, WRANGEL [Swedes], BERNHARD 
[German], and, the most gifted of them all, LENART ToRSTENSON, to take charge 
of the Swedish troops and their allies in Germany.” 

And here, even at the risk of a charge of gilding gold and whitening the lily, 
permit the introduction of a character of this same “ inimitable’ Torstenson, drawn 
from the most valuable work of the German General von Hardegg’s Introduction 
to the Study of the Artand Science of War: Torstenson, the most illustrious gen- 
eral of the Thirty Years’ War, to whom, at the age of twenty-six, Gustavus Adol- 
phus confided the organization of the Artillery, destined for service in Germany, 
and was so satisfied with the result that he made the young Colonel Commander- 
in-Chief of that Arm. As Commander of an Army-corps acting independently, as 
a General of Artillery, then of Infantry, afterwards of Cavalry, and, finally, as 
Commander-in-Chief, he proved himself equally eminent. Compelled by the neces- 
sities of his government, but against his wishes, to assume the fearful responsibility 
of the command left vacant by the death of Banér, through the most judicious 
measures he succeeded in effecting the restoration of complete trustworthiness in 
that army, which, through neglect and mutiny, had become a power dangerous to 
the Swedish administration. General von Hardegg refers to the thorough perception 
of the vast value of the oblique order of battle, which was demonstrated at Witt- 
stock, under Banér and Torstenson, the latter commanding, and leading off, with 
the right, which delivered the hardest blows, and emphasizes the masterly and suc- 
cessful carrying through (Durchziehen)—as a thread is drawn through the eye of a 
needle—the Fightat Janikau. Finally, the Wurtemberg general, critic, and scholar 
sums up Torstenson’s character in these words: ‘‘ Torstenson possessed, in addition 
to his great talents as a soldier and.a statesman, a highly cultivated mind, an ex- 
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expedition, cut to pieces several regiments of hostile cavalry, which 
‘intended to unite with the Imperialists under Marazin. As a conse- 


quisite heart, and a lofty sense of honor. In courage, in spirit of enterprise, and 
perseverance he towered, in spite of his body broken by diseases, above all his asso- 
ciates of equal rank. He not only understood how to establish and maintain disci- 
pline, but to put an end to the barbarities of the soldiery, and absolutely make them 
humane.’”’ To this Hormayer, the Austrian historiographer, adds, that even when 
thundering at the gates of Vienna, after Janikau, Torstenson’s “chivalric great- 
ness of soul”? (ritterliche Edelmuth) so won for him the esteem of the Emperor that 
it was acknowledged by elegant courtesies on the part of the Sovereign whose armies 
had just been routed, and whose capital was being insulted with cannon-shot. Fer- 
dinand even permitted Torstenson to send officers into Vienna to purchase whatso- 
ever might be agreeable to his wife, Beata de la Gardie, who accompanied her 
husband in all his Jatest campaigns, was present in the battles he delivered, and at 
Janikau was captured by the Bavarians under the great trooper Werth, and actu- 
ally recaptured through a charge led by her heroic husband. During the Thirty 
Years’ War this presence of ladies of high rank in camp with their husbands was 
quite common, and when Mercy was mortally wounded at Nordlingen (2d), he had 
just kissed his wife in the exuberation of a triumph of which he felt assured,—a 
triumph converted into a reverse by his fall, and the very conduct on the part of 
Werth, which contributed so greatly to the defeat of Hatzfeld at Janikau,—too 
wild a dash with his cavalry, and the pursuit carried on, beyond reason, of a frac- 
tion of an army; of which the remainder was achieving success, unmolested by the 
very troopers of Werth who were most needed to assist in a final endeavor to re- 
trieve lost honor and a nearly lost field. 
* a * * * * * * x 

Believing that the Fortune of War had deserted the Swedes after their four 
years’ enjoyment of her smiles; and that the disastrous issue for them of the two- 
days’ battle of Nordlingen, 26th-27th August, or 6th-7th September, 1634, had 
put a period to their good luck ; the Austrian Cabinet did not lose a moment, nor 
neglect any incentive, to stir up Poland to resume or again declare war against 
Sweden. Fortunately for that country, the hatred of the Poles seems to have died 
out with the death of Sigismund, the rival of Charles IX., father of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Sigismund expired 2d December, 1684, and his son Uladislaus, whose 
claims and pretensions were not inconsiderable, was not sufficiently influential to 
revive the ill-will of his subjects against the Swedes. 

The presence of Jacob de la Gardie, the renowned conqueror of the Musco- 
vites, at the head of a well-appointed army, with Torstenson as second in com- 
mand, made the Poles, however inclined to war, afraid of its consequences, and the 
slight concessions offered by Sweden induced them to enter into another Armistice 
for twenty-six years. This was effected on the 2d September, 1635, through the 
mediation of England, France, the United States of Holland, and, perhaps, some 
effort on the part of Brandenburg, fearful of hostilities in districts to which it laid 
claim. This result was very advantageous to Sweden, for by mere demonstrations 
and the surrender of a few harbors fur the period of the Armistice they obtained 
that which would otherwise have cost streams of blood and greatly endangered 
their possessions and affairs in Germany. The Armistice having been arranged, 
Sweden had no need of a large army on the side of Poland, since the forces of this 
State which had excited the apprehensions of Oxenstiern and the Senate retired 
into the interior and marched towards the Ukraine to subdue the Cossacks. Tor- 
stenson, after Jacob de la Gardie and Peter Bruhe had left the army, assumed com- 
mand of the forces and received orders to march to the assistance of Banér, whom 
the superior numbers of the enemy had compelled to full back upon the frontier of 
Mecklenburg. These orders were extremely welcome to him, since in his present 
position he could find no opportunity for his ability and activity. Accordingly, 
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quence of this victory, Havelburg, almost in sight of the whole army 
of the enemy, fell into the hands of the Swedes, and the Elector of ° 


towards the end of 1634 he advanced along the shores of the Baltic, passing through 
Farther and Hither Pomerania, and dislodged the Imperialists under Marazin 
(Maracini). Advancing, he taught the inhabitants of Pomerania, who had evinced 
hostile sentiments, submission, and turning his march to good account—as did Na- 
poleon hurrying his conscripts forward to the Rhine in 1813—was enabled thereby 
to discipline his forces, of whom the great proportion were raw recruits. Bogislaus, 
the last Duke of Pomerania, was near his end. With him expired tke Ducal 
family, which, since the introduction of Christianity, had governed this State. 
The Swedes were only waiting for the decease of Bogislaus to enforce their claims 
upon this Province of the German Empireas an appropriate indemnification for the 
losses and expenses they had sustained in the war. With this object, Sweden had 
charged herself alone with the defense of the Duchy during the lifetime of the aged 
Duke, and, at this time, Stjen Bjelke represented Sweden at Stettin, as minister- 
resident or administrator. Bjelke’s mental gifts were so highly esteemed that he 
stood second in public opinion only to Oxenstiern in council. He had instructions, 
as soon as the ducal race was extinct, to take full possession of the country and 
organize at once a competent administration. In the accomplishment of these 
plans, it was of the utmost importance not to lose all claims, perchance, at once, 
that the Swedes should not be excluded from the territory during the last hours of 
the dying Bogislaus, whose fatal illness, notwithstanding all these previsions, oc- 
curred most unfortunately for them at a period when the Imperialists held posses- 
sion of almost the whole country, having invaded it at several points at the same 
time. 

In addition to these difficulties the inhabitants had not only become dissatisfied 
with the pretensions of the Swedes and refractory under their occupation, but had 
also taken up arms wherever circumstances permitted to oppose their claims and 
expel the Swedish troops. These dangers became the more imminent as Banér’s 
army was considerably reduced, so that he had enough to do with the forces under 
his command to maintain himself and defend Fore (West) or Hither Pomerania. 
This was more particularly the case since the Elector of Brandenburg, who beheld 
the establishment of the Swedes as his neighbors with the greatest dislike, had re- 
course to both secret and open measures to kindle, spread, and feed the flames of 
war. It required all Stjen Bjelke’s courage and ability to maintain the interests of 
his country, nor would he still have been able to do so, notwithstanding all his 
vigilance and labor, had not Torstenson made his appearance at the decisive mo- 
ment with all his forces. The island of Wollin, which had fallen into the hands of 
the Imperialists, was recaptured, the partial uprisings and threatened disturbances 
suppressed for the time, and the garrison of Stettin increased. Having by these 
means secured the possession of Pomerania, Torstenson continued his march through 
the fortified towns of Usedom and Demmin, and in November, 1685, reached 
Malchin in the very heart of Mecklenburg. At that place his corps, consisting of 
two thousand horse and six regiments of foot, united with those under Banér, and 
the joint force amounted to nine thousand cavalry and seven thousand infantry. 
This reinforcement, to say nothing of the presence of such a leader as Torstenson, 
infused an entirely different spirit into Banér’s disorganized army, and gave a new 
and unexpected turn to the war. Saxony had now to swallow the bitter fruit of 
her own treacherous vacillations and political apostasy, and experience the ven- 
geance of Allies betrayed and Religious adherents sacrificed to the most unprinci- 
pled State policy, and the atrocities of a soldiery hitherto unknown except among 
the Imperialists and their allies. The Saxon-Electoral troops had their headquar- 
ters at Parchim, whitherward after Torstenson’s arrival the Swedish army put itself 
in motion. Thence the Saxons were forced back without difficulty upon the Havel, 
being unwilling, notwithstanding their great numerical superiority, to accept battle 
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Brandenburg did not consider himself safe any longer in his own capi- 
tal, Berlin, which itself was threatened (Malleson, 126). In spite of 


from the Swedes, since both parties knew it would be decisive. In the mean while 
the country was pillaged by both armies, which harassed each other by divers 
attacks, in which, however, Banér generally had the advantage. On one occasion 
Torstenson, sent out with part of the cavalry, met several regiments of the enemy 
near Goldberg and Kyritz, and in a very short time destroyed the whole and cap- 
tured eleven standards. In consequence of these losses, which broke the strength 
of the enemy’s main army to a great degree, as well as by Banér’s march upon the 
Elbe, the war was slowly removed from Pomerania. The Saxon-Elector retired 
towards Misnia, endeavoring by every means to force the Pass on the Saale, and 
avert the war from the Saxon frontier, but found in ToRSTENSON an obstinate adver- 
sary, BANER having at this time left the army and taken up his residence at Magde- 
burg, where his first wife had died. After his return, Torstenson shared with him 
not only the honor of the conquest of Luneburg and Winsen, but also that of the 
victory on the fields of Wittstock, 24th September, 1636, whose glories and results 
effaced the defeat of Nordlingen. 

The influence of Torstenson and his share in command with Banér is little 
known, and scarcely, if ever, mentioned in the narrative of these campaigns. 
Gustavus III., of Sweden, in his ‘‘ Royal Utterance,”’ ‘‘a crowned or prize essay,”’ 
read before the Royal Swedish Academy in 1786, is more just and generous than 
Swedish historians to Sweden’s greatest soldier, Torstenson. It is thus he spoke: 

[When Jacob de la Gardie was sent with an army into Poland in 1635,]—he 
begs his new relative, brave Torstenson, to accompany him and to be the prop of 
his age. He approaches the shores of Poland and the rumor of his arrival accel- 
erates the conclusion of another Truce. He leaves his army to ToRSTENSON and 
returns to his native land. Not without emotion does Torstenson receive the com- 
mand. From the teacher of Gustavus Adolphus he had still hoped to learn; but 
greater dangers require his presence. The honor of the Swedish arms calls him to 
Germany, Banér awaits him; his presence alone can bring back Fortune to the 
Swedish armies. [Was he not “the only man’’ whom Gustavus, the Great, declared 
to be especially qualified to command the whole army? (Loccenius, 715.)] Who 
can resist Banér and Torstenson united? Ye cities vacillating in your fidelity! 
Ye princes who fear Ferdinand’s revenge! Ye allies who think the Fortune of 
Sweden vanished! Ye enemies who presume on your victories! Ye faithless friends 
who betray your own country, your protectors whom you abandon for your 
oppressor, learn what two great men may do! Torstenson hastens to the assistance 
of Banér, and hardly has he entered Germany when a victory announces his arrival. 
Maracini, conquered at Wollin, saves himself with difficulty under the walls of 
Stargard. Torstenson permits him to fly, convinced that a prudent warrior must 
not allow himself for any cause however brilliant to be diverted from his main 
objective. 

‘‘Torstenson hastens towards Banér and they join their forces at Malchin. Here 
my voice stops short! I know, now, the extent of the task I have imposed upon 
myself. In whatever direction I turn my eyes on the remarkable events which the 
historian has preserved, I find difficulty in doing them justice; not to fatigue by 
the enumeration of so many victories, and yet to make mention of them and rightly 
to select the best; not to forget those which, although not productive of eventful 
results, are yet noteworthy through the genius of the leaders. What examples! 
[Banér and Torstenson!] What a School for Warriors, Banér and Torstenson 
combat together! Sweden’s fortunes, lately wavering in Germany, are already re- 
established ; Victory has returned and everywhere the enemy flies! Here words 
are wanting me to describe such varied victories; so many conquests; be it when 
Torstenson, on the battle-field at Wittstock, under Banér’s command, prepares for 
him with the Swedish vanguard a complete victory, and, at Chemnitz, contributes 
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the advantages won, the new year, 1636, opened with little prospects 
of improvement for the Swedes. In all directions they saw enemies, 


to the dispersing of the enemy; or, be it, when Torsrenson alone defends the 
shores of the Saale and makes them a barrier against the attacks of an enemy supe- 
rior in force; or, be it, when, during Banér’s absence, he gives this hero time to 
recover from the blow inflicted by the loss of a beloved wife; or, be it, when, 
despising the hypocritical voice of flattery and discord, and filled with ardor for 
his Fatherland, he keeps alive his intimate friendship with Banér. Both these men 
were worthy of each other, both were without jealousy, without other ambition 
than best to serve their country, the true sign of greatness in men. But so many 
cares, so much fatigue have exhausted his strength. His body is not equal to his 
mind; he is compelled to seek rest, he is permitted to return home, where he is in- 
stalled in the highest office in the realm, and takes his seat in the council.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

The Saxons had been established in a strong camp before Pereburg, having 
thirteen thousand foot and fifteen thousand horse, to whom Banér and Torstenson 
could oppose less than nine thousand horse and seven thousand foot. Finding 
they would not quit their advantageous position, the Swedish generals endeavored 
to compel them by stopping the passage of the Elbe, attacking with that view 
Havelburg and the fort of Werben. In this they were so far successful that the 
Saxons left their camp to cover the return of a detachment of three thousand five 
hundred men, sent under General Klitzing to seize Old Brandenburg. Determined 
to engage before this junction could take place, the Swedes immediately advanced 
until in sight of the enemy, and then endeavored to gain possession of a rising 
ground near Wittstock; but the Saxon front being protected by a wood and other 
strongholds defended by artillery, Banér sent off his left wing to turn the wood 
and charge them in flank, wheeling off himself towards the right with the other, 
his own right wing, under Torstenson’s immediate command, in the hope, by pre- 
senting so small a force, of inviting an attack and drawing the enemy from so 
advantageous a position. This mancuvring succeeded; the Saxons poured their 
whole forces upon the right wing, and the contest was long maintained with equal 
animosity and obstinacy on both sides. Not a Swedish regiment but rallied ten 
times, returned to the charge, and was as often repulsed. Several had begun to 
fly, when the second line, under Vitzthum, to whom alone the blame of this 
partial disgrace must attach, on account of the little energy he displayed in bringing 
his command into action, renewed the attack, and the left wing charging the 
enemy in flank (left rear), their whole army was immediately routed.* Five thou- 
sand of the Saxons and Imperialists were left upon the field, besides such as were 
killed in the pursuit or who fell into the hands of the exasperated peasantry. In 
fact, scarcely one thousand infantry, and those mostly Saxons, escaped from the 
field. The Imperialists were captured and destroyed on all hands. Almost all the 
cavalry, however, saved themselves by flight during the darkness. The Swedish 
loss amounted to eleven hundred killed and three thousand wounded. Such a pro- 
portion shows hard fighting. One in every four had been hit or killed. From 
this field of glory, which restored the Swedes at once to their former reputation, 
and placed them in almost as advantageous a position as they had ever occupied, 
they drove the Imperialists through Thuringia and Hesse into Westphalia, and then 
returning, took up their winter quarters in Misnia and the neighboring provinces. 


* Although Vitzthum escaped the punishment due to this treason to his com- 
mander and comrades, the former imperiled and the latter sacrificed, he was forced 
to leave the Swedish service, and is no more heard of in this war. He doubtless 
owes his escape, like others under similar circumstances, either to family or politi- 
eal influence. As in better known cases of the same kind, his misconduct was not 
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hunger, and misery. It seemed as if the Elector by a threatened in- 
vasion into Pomerania, their real base, would compel Banér to aban- 
don his position, most advantageous in a military sense; in fact, ac- 
cording to von Bulow and other experts, the strongest strategic or 
commanding point in Germany. Around it revolved the war as if its 
course depended on Werben as a pivot, very much as Dresden served 
as a centre to Napoleon’s divergent breakings-out against the Allies in 
1813,—a Chattanooga in some relations to the war between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Mississippi. Only two avenues remained open—Banér 
had to risk a battle or invade Saxony to draw the attention of Johann 
George from the Swedish possessions on the Baltic and concentrate for 
the defense of his own province. Banér chose the latter course, as the 
other seemed too doubtful, since the enemy had received several rein- 
forcements from Silesia and consequently Banér would not risk the 
army immediately under his command, it being at that time the only 
one which remained available for Sweden. Amid the greatest silence 
in a dark night of January, Banér therefore moved off, his cavalry 
crossing the Elbe near Magdeburg, while he, with the whole body of 
his infantry, passed over the river at Werben. Colonel Mitschefal— 
the man who had been a ringleader in the troubles at Donauwerth, 
and had caused the dissension between Gustavus Horn and Duke Ber- 
nard of Weimar, a difference which led to the defeat at Nordlingen, 
and who, afterwards, to escape the just punishment due for his mis- 
deeds, had entered the Saxon service—was the first who, with his regi- 
ment, was attacked by the Swedes. He was quartered in the small 
town of Barby, and after a short resistance had to give himself up 
prisoner. From this point, the Swedes extended their raids in the dis- 
trict of Halle, and threatened Moritzburg. The Elector had hardly 
heard of the invasion of Banér before he was compelled to renounce 
all his plans with regard to the conquest of Pomerania, and hastened 


due to want of courage, but to causes of which the guilt is enhanced by the fact 
that the crime was committed calculatedly and in cold blood. Political influence 
has saved many a like criminal from the fate he deserved, and even rewarded the 
crime, whereas virtuous men, like Admiral Byng and other mournful exemplars, 
have been done to death as scapegoats for the sins and shortcomings of agents much 
more guilty, but possessed of authority, shrouded in the fogs of popular delusion, or 
vested with a power similar to that of the cuttle-fish of enveloping itself for conceal- 
ment in the black fluid furnished by nature, and poured forth at will to favor its 
escape. It is well to examine in this connection the conduct, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, of the French marshals in Spain, and sometimes, elsewhere, 
even under Napoleon’s own eyes, towards each other. Stuart’s utter disobedience 
to Wellington and Picton’s indifference to his orders would be inexplicable were 
it not that experience tells us that, in all cases, everywhere, throughout time, what 
is deemed blasphemy or crime in an individual without influence is a witty or sen- 
sible remark or pardonable act in another who has influence with a party, class, 
or calling. (See Zedler’s Universal Lexicon, 1747, vol. xlix. 421, 422, in “de 
Peyster Collection, or Alcove,’’ N. Y. Historical Society ; Von Lundblad’s Swedish 


Plutarch, etc.) 
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to deliver his own lands from such dangerous enemies. He arrived at 
Halle in nick of time to compel Banér to abandon the siege of Moritz- 
burg, and to recross the Saale. This, however, was all he could ac- 
complish, for Banér could neither be enticed into a battle nor compelled 
to leave Saxony. The Swedes rather settled themselves in their posi- 
tion, to remain as long as provisions could be gathered from the coun- 
try around. Saxony, unfortunate country, now became the scene of all 
the cruelties of the war, and had to pay most heavily for the perfidious 
action of its monarch, The indignation which Banér had been com- 
pelled for so long a time to suppress, now got free course, and the feel- 
ing communicated itself to his troops. They fought against the 
Saxons, says Schiller, not as they did against the Austrians and Ba- 
varians, from duty, but from personal hatred and bitterness of feeling 
which had been excited by insults throughout several years, while they 
campaigned together. Experience now proved too terribly the truth 
of the proverb which is to be found expressed again and again in dif- 
ferent words, all, however, conveying the same idea in the wisest of 
books, the Bible, that a false friend is the object of a more vehement 
hatred than an enemy of the longest antagonism. Banér himself set 
the example of a severity which made him the “ punishing rod” for the 
defeated. ‘The most oppressive contributions of all kinds were levied, 
and neither nobility nor citizens nor peasants were spared. Weissenfels, 
Jena, Lutzen, Eiseleben had to purchase exemption from plunder and 
conflagration by the payment of enormous sums for the times and 
existing circumstances. He threatened the inhabitants of Naumburg 
that without the payment of ransom, they should feel the edge of the 
sword if they fired a single shot. Nevertheless, the Swedes—or rather 
the Germans, nominal Swedes—gave themselves up to the most un- 
bridled debaucheries when they had entered the city. The unfortunates 
who looked to the leader for protection found in him only an obstinate 
soldier. Here to demonstrate the sentiments of this “Jron Age,” in- 
deed Jron, Sir James Turner, 1670-71, in his “ Pallas Armata” in 
Chapter xxvi., on “Prisoners, Parleys,” etc., speaks thus commendingly 
of Torstenson, who never broke his word but always kept faith to ear 
and hope for reward or punishment. “ Torstenson,” says the experi- 
enced knight and soldier, “the Sweedish Felt-Marshal did GENEROUSLY 
when he resolved to put a Danish Garrison of six hundred men.to the 
sword, who were in a Sconce (field-work) of the Dutchy of Holstein ; 
he REFUSED all Parley and Treaty, and, in the Storm, killed every 
man.” By their wild acts and wasting all the provisions produced or 
stored along the fertile shore of the Saale were utterly wasted, and Banér 
himself soon felt the consequences of this want of foresight, so that the 
want of provisions compelled him to retire under the cannons of Mag- 
deburg. The provisions which could be extracted and brought forward 
from Halberstadt, Luneburg, Quedlinburg, and Ashersleben were trans- 
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ported to that fortress, Magdeburg; but even these were not sufficient 
for the Swedish army for any length of time. They however satisfied 
the wants of a few weeks until Banér was sufficiently recuperated to 
make his raids out from Magdeburg, now along the right and now 
along the left of the Elbe. These raids were only intended to wear 
out the enemy and to keep him in uncertainty about the further plans 
of the Swedish leader. 


J. Watts DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


REFLECTIONS AT SEA. 


THERE is a feeling pure and sweet 

That lives through many a troubled scene, 
And will the weary heart oft greet, 

Whilst wandering o’er life’s fitful dream. 
It is the recollection dear 

Of early life, of early joys, 
When eyes untainted with a tear 

Shone bright on pleasure’s gilded toys ; 
When hearts were warm and feelings true 

To all that kindness we could seek, 
And every shade but sorrow’s hue 

Danced in the eye, and lit the cheek ; 
And when life’s changing scene at last 

Shall close around us near the tomb, 
Who would not wish when all is past, 

To slumber at his early home ? 





SKETCH OF FORT MEADE, DAKOTA TERRI- 
TORY. 


WHEN an officer is ordered to change station, and especially if he is 
going to a terra incognita, his first thoughts, naturally, are as to the 
kind of place in which he is about to reside, the means of access, ete. 
In the present article my aim is to give a plain, practical sketch of one 
of our frontier posts, in the hope that the information furnished will 
be found of value and of general interest. 

Fort Meade, Dakota Territory, was established August 27, 1878, 
by Major Henry Lazelle, First Infantry, with a garrison comprising 
Companies C and K, First Infantry, and Troops E and M, Seventh 
Cavalry. The temporary camp used during the construction of the 
post was named Camp Ruhlen, in honor of Lieutenant George Ruhlen, 
Seventeenth Infantry. For his efficient and economical administration 
of this office as acting quartermaster great credit is due. 

Fort Meade is situated in the northeastern section of the Black 
Hills, in the beautiful valley of Bear Butte Creek, about fifteen miles 
from Deadwood, and at an altitude of three thousand five hundred feet. 
To reach it from department headquarters, at Fort Snelling, near St. 
Paul, Minnesota, involves a trip of six hundred and eleven miles by 
railroad and stage, as follows: St. Paul to Kasota, by Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha Railroad, distance seventy-seven miles; Ka- 
sota to Pierre, by Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, distance three 
hundred and forty-eight miles; Pierre to Fort Meade, by Northwestern 
Express, Stage, and Transportation Company, distance one hundred 
and eighty-six miles. The railroad journey is made in seventeen 
hours. The stage company runs a daily line of Concord coaches, 
which make the trip, under favorable circumstances, in thirty-six 
hours. The coach leaves Pierre at 7 A.M., and reaches Fort Meade at 
7 p.M. the following day, thus requiring a stay of two days and one 
night on this uncomfortable means of transportation. Before starting 
on the stage trip experienced travelers carefully provide themselves with 
a good lunch and a liberal supply of warm wraps. The trip is made 
with fair regularity in the summer and fal], but winter snows and spring 
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thaws render it occasionally a journey of no little magnitude. The fare 
by this route*is twenty-eight dollars. 

A second means of communication is by stage from Sidney, Ne- 
braska, on the Union Pacific Railroad ; distance, about two hundred 
miles ; time required, fifty hours; fare, thirty-five dollars. It is need- 
less to say that the greater distance of staging on this road renders it 
less popular than the Pierre route. 

The post is situated on Bear Butte Creek, a small stream rising 
from springs in the Black Hills. It is arranged for ten companies; has 
a very extensive parade-ground, octagonal in shape, the southern, south- 
eastern, and southwestern sides being occupied by the line of officers’ 
quarters. On the three opposite sides are situated the six barrack 
buildings, adjutant’s office, and guard-house. The surrounding scenery 
is beautifully picturesque. To the north, about six miles distant, lies 
old Bear Butte, towering some fifteen hundred feet above ground level, 
and forming quite a pleasant feature in the landscape. To the north- 
east is a pretty valley, thickly settled with farms, through which Bear 
Butte Creek runs to join the Belle Fourche River. On the east and 
south sides are the Black Hills, covered with tall, dark pines. To the 
west is a pretty cafion, about three-fourths of a mile long, through 
which runs the road to Deadwood, and which opens upon a large 
valley, wherein is situated Sturgis City, a town of one thousand inhab- 
itants, distant one and a half miles from the post. 

In its plan, Fort Meade is open to the criticism of being a post of 
magnificent distances. The distances between the buildings, however, 
offer great security in case of fire. The guard-house was at first placed 
in a very faulty position, in rear of one of the barrack buildings, so that 
no general view of the garrison could be obtained from post number one. 
This was remedied in 1883 by having it moved up near the adjutant’s 
office. The hospital is located in the southwestern part of the post, near 
the band quarters and trader’s store, consequently in quite a noisy sec- 
tion. The post ice-house, also in this neighborhood, cannot be regarded 
as ornamental. 

The line of officers’ quarters, the greater part of which faces the 
north, is occupied by fifteen structures. Of these, six are frame build- 
ings, one and a half stories high, with mansard-roofs, each divided into 
two sets of quarters. Each set contains the following rooms:.on the 
first floor, front and back parlor, dining-room, and kitchen; on the 
second floor, three bedrooms and servant’s room. These sets are hard 
finished and quite comfortable, with the exception that there are no 
facilities for heating the halls in winter. Eight buildings are frame cot- 
tages, one story high, designed for one officer, and containing parlor, 
two bedrooms, dining-room, kitchen, and small room for servant. The 
parlor and front bedroom are fifteen by fifteen feet; the back bedroom 
and dining-room, fifteen by eighteen feet. A box entry, six feet wide, 
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opens into the two front rooms. Each room is lighted by two large 
windows. These cottages were built upon plans furnished by Lieu- 
tenant Ruhlen, and are considered as very desirable quarters for a 
smal] family or for two bachelor officers. They present the great ad- 
vantage of privacy, the noise of a “semi-detached neighbor” being 
eliminated. With some modifications this style of quarters could be 
recommended for general adoption on the frontier. 

The climate of the Black Hills is delightful in summer and fall. 
Generally speaking, the atmosphere is clear, dry, and bracing, though 
the winter and spring are often made disagreeable by high winds. 
Local storms are quite common; snow-storms are comparatively fre- 
quent in winter, and severe hail- and thunder-storms occur in the 
summer. On account of the high winds, the snow does not lie long 
on the level ground, but lasts for some time in the more protected 
foot-hills. ‘The temperature in winter may fall as low as thirty-four 
degrees below zero; but a clear, dry cold at this point, without wind, 
is not nearly as unpleasant as a temperature of —10 degrees with a 
strong wind. Throughout the winter a buffalo overcoat, fur gloves, 
fur cap, and arctic overshoes will be found necessary for comfort. In 
summer the days may be warm; but, as radiation after sundown is 
very rapid, the nights are almost invariably cool. 

The climate is thoroughly healthy, with an atmosphere rendered 
stimulating by the terebinthinate odors of the pine-trees. For four 
months in the year, from June to September, I consider the situation 
a most favorable one for cases of incipient phthisis. It is a climate 
par excellence for children. They thrive in it vigorously, and the 
summer diseases of the Eastern cities are comparatively infrequent. In 
the winter, quinsy is perhaps the most common disease of both children 
and adults. 

On account of the good roads and charming scenery, riding and 
driving are popular amusements for the summer and fall. Sleighing 
is generally poor. There are no facilities for boating, fishing, skating, 
or swimming. In the neighborhood of the post there is no hunting. 
A few prairie-chickens or ducks may be obtained, but it is necessary 
to go some distance to secure game like antelope or black-tail deer. 
On the eastern side of the post is located a building used as post 
library, chapel, and school-room, and containing a good hall for dancing. 
This is occasionally utilized for dramatic entertainments by the officers. 
The regimental band of the Seventh Cavalry furnishes music for out- 
door and promenade concerts, hops, and germans. The regulation 
frontier billiard-table is found in the officers’ club-room. 

Among the pleasures, a visit to the town of Deadwood may be 
mentioned. Five miles from the post, the road, following the creek, 
passes for some distance through Boulder Cafion, whose walls rise for 
several hundred feet, and are crested with a thick growth of pines and 
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shrubbery. In the spring, when it is swollen by the melting snow, 
the creek presents a beautiful sight as it flows with great velocity over 
its rocky bed. After leaving the cafion, and passing through Boulder 
Park, the road goes over the hills through the pine woods to the valley 
of the Whitewood Creek, in which Deadwood is situated. This 
mining-town has about four thousand inhabitants, and has now settled 
down to steady-going habits, after its lively boom in 1877 and 78. A 
visit to the gold-mines at Lead and Central Cities, a few miles from 
Deadwood, is of considerable interest to a stranger. The largest mine 
is the Homestake, at Lead City. 

The cost of living at Fort Meade is quite high. Servants receive 
from twenty to twenty-five dollars per month. Beef is cheap gener- 
ally, and is furnished at contract price by the subsistence department. 
It will average seven cents per pound, is of fair quality, but is not 
equal to stall-fed meat. Potatoes can be procured usually at fifty cents 
per bushel from the farmers of Bear Butte Valley. Eggs are very 
scarce and expensive in the winter. Milk is sold at ten cents per 
quart. Fresh oysters, frozen in cans, are brought in by express in the 
winter, and cost seventy-five cents per can. In good seasons, large 
crops of potatoes, onions, turnips, and cabbages are raised in the com- 
pany gardens. Severe hail-storms occasionally occur in summer, and 
cause sad havoc among these products. Corn and tomatoes do not 
grow well. Game and fish cannot be readily procured, and, except 
melons, there are no large or small fruits grown in the country. Much 
variety for the table cannot be had, therefore, except at great expense. 

Mails.—The Eastern mail arrives and departs daily on the Pierre 
coach. A letter to department headquarters will average three days; 
to Washington, six days. The post-office is conveniently located in 
the trader’s store. 

Ample telephonic communication with the neighboring towns and 
telegraphic facilities exist. 

Lovis BRECHEMIN, 
Assistant Surgeon U. 8, Army. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GENERAL GRANT’s financial difficulties have been a fruitful topic of 
conversation and comment since our last. issue, and the service must 
hail with a feeling of honest pride the noble conduct of General Grant 
and Mrs. Grant during the trying ordeal through which they are pass- 
ing, and it must convince the most cynical of his uprightness and 
integrity in his unfortunate connection with the firm of Grant & 
Ward ; in fact, no greater proof is needed of pure-mindedness and 
innocence than is shown in the story of his and his son’s connection 
with Ward, as brought to light by the testimony of U. S. Grant, Jr., 
before the referee. There is but one way in which we believe General 
Grant will consent to receive assistance out of his troubles, and that is 
by his appointment to the retired list with the rank of general. 

If we mistake not, the army is as unanimous as are his fellow- 
citizens at large in desiring this may be done, and we think they have 
it in their power to influence the bringing about of this result by a 
spontaneous sending of petitions to Congress from the officers of every 
post in the army petitioning the passage of a law recreating the office 
of general, and naming him as the choice of Congress to fill the same, 
and authorizing his retirement if appointed. We hope this suggestion 
may meet with general approval in the army. 


WE hope that in the sketches to appear giving a history of the “ Moni- 
tor,” the credit due the late Rear-Admiral Joseph Smith, U.S.N., for 
his work in urging its adoption by the Navy Department will be 
given. Certainly no sketch of historical accuracy can -be written that 
does not do so. The designer of the “ Monitor,” we believe, would 
have been much longer in obtaining recognition of the merits of his 
invention without Admiral Smith’s powerful influence with the De- 
partment. Not only is he entitled to credit for his efforts on behalf 
of the original “ Monitor,” but for his work in placing the entire 
monitor fleet afloat. He is truly entitled to be remembered, as he is 
by those who know the history of the subject, as “the father of the 
monitors,” and well do we recall a conversation with him on the 
subject a short time before his death. 

We are glad the opportunity has presented itself of calling atten- 
tion to the services of Admiral Smith in this respect, for it is with 
grateful remembrances of many kindnesses we ever recall him. 
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Admiral Smith’s son, Commander Smith, lost his life in the fight 
between the “Merrimac” and “Cumberland.” He himself gave a 
lifetime of active work to his country, and no braver sailor, no truer 
man, and no better, ever served it than gallant old Flag-Officer Joseph 
Smith. 


THE public throughout the world are anxiously watching the move- 
ments on the part of the British forces in Egypt to relieve their gallant 
brother-soldier, who has so long and in such a wonderful manner held 
his own against the Mahdi and his numberless hordes. 

It was first given out that the British would certainly reach or be 
near Khartoum by the last of December, but the obstacles of the river 
route have proved almost insurmountable, notwithstanding the wonder- 
ful efforts put forth by the troops, aided by the men from Canada, the 
Kroomas and Arabs enlisted for the purpose, with all the appliances 
that art or money could furnish from England. 

It is well for the British expedition that they have not had to deal 
with a more active enemy, for if the Mahdi had only sent down a 
force to attack the boats and the few men there were to protect them, 
it is impossible that any advance by the Nile route could have been 
made. However, we hope that soon we shall hear of a happy meet- 
ing between the two generals; though General Gordon will, no doubt, 
naturally think his relief might have been accomplished sooner. 

Whatever errors of judgment may have been made as to the plan 
of the campaign, still, the proverbial bull-dog determination to win of 
the British troops is such that we trust it will pull them through. 


TueE Hon. 8. 8. Cox, Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, has given publicity to reports seri- 
ously reflecting on the management of the Naval Academy, and contain- 
ing grave and serious charges against that institution and its officers, 
The report refers primarily to an investigation of the circumstances 
attending the death of naval cadet Strang, and the Naval Committee 
has called on the Secretary of the Navy for a report as to the facts of 
the case. Mr. Cox has received, and made public through the press, 
letters from the parents and guardians of certain ex-cadets, on the con- 
tents of which the charges referred to above are based. The Secretary 
of the Navy replies in a caustic communication to Mr. Cox, making a 
sweeping denial of the general charges, and of the insinuation that Cadet 
Strang’s death resulted from hazing by members of the third class; 
and stating that the death of this young gentleman was due to hernia, 
and that no cadets except those belonging to his own class were at the 
time referred to at the Naval Academy, 
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We have no doubt of the correctness of the facts as stated by the 
Secretary, and that a thorough investigation will so demonstrate. The 
other charges reflect, however, too seriously on the morale of the navy 
to be passed lightly by ; and in our opinion an investigation should be 
had at once. The Secretary’s refusal to order such an investigation at 
the request of Superintendant Ramsay, though based on the best of 
motives, is sincerely to be regretted. It is due to the service, which 
has no fear of the result, that either the Department or Congress 
should immediately order the investigation. 


THE most important event of the month bearing on civil service affairs 
is the correspondence between Mr. George William Curtis and Presi- 
dent-elect Cleveland. In this correspondence the latter foreshadows 
his policy of making appointments during his term of office, and the 
views therein expressed commend themselves most heartily to all who 
have reform of the civil service at heart. Believing that the letter of 
the President-elect referred to is deserving of the widest publicity, and 
that it is an excellent reference for the future, we reprint it herewith : 


‘ALBANY, N. Y., December 25, 1884. 
“To Hon. GEorGcE Wiiiiam Curtis, President, etc.: 

“Dear Srr,—Your communication, dated December 20, and ad- 
dressed to me on behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
has been received. That a practical reform in the civil service is 
demanded is abundantly established by the fact that a statute referred 
to in your communication to secure such a result has been passed in 
Congress with the assent of both political parties, and by the further 
fact that a sentiment is generally prevalent among patriotic people 
calling for the fair and honest enforcement of the law which has been 
thus enacted. I regard myself pledged to this because my conception 
of true democratic faith and public duty require that this and all other 
statutes should be in good faith and without evasion enforced, and 
because in many utterances made prior to my election as President, 
approved by the party to which I belong, and which I have no dispo- 
sition to disclaim, I have in effect promised the people that this should 
be done. 

“T am not unmindful of the fact to which you refer, that many of 
our citizens fear that the recent party change in the national executive 
may demonstrate that the abuses which have grown up in the civil 
service are ineradicable. I know that they are deeply rooted, and that 
the sppils system has been supposed to be intimately related to success 
in the maintenance of party organization; and I am not sure that all 
those who profess to be the friends of this reform will stand firmly 
among its advocates when they find it obstructing their way to patron- 
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age and place. But fully appreciating the trust committed to my 
charge, no such consideration shall cause a relaxation on my part of 
any earnest effort to enforce this law. 

“There is a class of government positions which are not within the 
letter of civil service statute, but which are so disconnected with the 
policy of an administration that the removal therefrom of present in- 
cumbents, in my opinion, should not be made during the terms for 
which they were appointed solely on partisan grounds, and for the pur- 
pose of putting in their places those who were in political accord with 
the appointing powers; but many now holding such positions have 
forfeited all just claim to retention, because they have used their places 
for party purposes, in disregard of their duty to the people, and be- 
cause, instead of being decent public servants, they have proved them- 
selves offensive partisans and unscrupulous manipulators of local party 
management. 

“The lessons of the past should be unlearned, and such officials, as 
well as their successors, should be taught that efficiency, fitness, and 
devotion to public duty are the conditions of their continuance in public 
place, and that the quiet and unobtrusive exercise of individual political 
rights is the reasonable measure of their party service. 

“Tf I were addressing none but party friends I should deem it en- 
tirely proper to remind them that though the coming administration is 
to be Democratic, a due regard for the people’s interest does not permit 
faithful party work to be always rewarded by appointment to office, 
and to say to them that while Democrats may expect all proper con- 
sideration, selections for offices not embraced within the civil service 
rules will be based upon sufficient inquiry as to fitness, instituted by 
those charged with that duty, rather than upon persistent importunity 
of self-solicited recommendations on behalf of candidates for appoint- 


ment. 


“Yours, very truly, 
“GROVER CLEVELAND,” 


THE Senate Committee.on Pensions on January 16 reported ad- 
versely on the bill to grant a pension of thirty dollars a month to Mrs. 
Emma De Long, widow of the late Lieutenant-Commander De Long. 
We hope the Senate will promptly rebuke the niggardliness of its Com- - 
mittee on Pensions by rejecting the report and promptly passing the 


bill. 


WE regret that Lieutenant Shufeldt’s manuscript for continuing his 
article on “ Madagascar” was not received in time to be inserted in 
this number. It will be continued in the March issue of THE 


UNITED SERVICE. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The publisher of Taz Unirep SERvicz will send by post, prepaid, any of the 


following books on receipt of price. ] 


A, B, C Spanish Phrase Book. 
By Fredric R. Guernsey. 50 cents. 

Allan Dare and Robert le Diable. 
A Romance. By Admiral Porter. To 
be published in nine fortnightly parts, 
8vo, each part with an illustration by 
Alfred Fredericks. 
parts one to seven ready, 25 cents. 

Almanach de Gotha. Annuaire 
Généalogique, a et Statis- 
tique for 1885. $2.75. 

Black Poodle (The), and other 
Stories. By F. Anstey. Illustrated, 
paper, 50 cents. 

Boats of the World (The). De- 


picted and described by one of the craft. 
$1.25. 


Book-Lover (The). A Guide to the 
Best Reading. By James Baldwin, 
Ph.D. $1.25. 

Bound Together. 
way (F. J. Fargus). 
cloth, $1.00. 

ae 7 

ay, written by (?). 
D. Weldon. si 

Choy Susan and other Stories. 
By William Henry Bishop. One vol. 
16mo. $1.25. 

Christmas at Greycastle. 75 cents. 

Cruise of the Alice May (The). 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Square 8vo, parch- 
ment-paper cover, $1.50. 

Cruise of the Montauk ie By 
General James McQuade. Cloth, gilt 
extra, $3.00. 

Dance of Society, By W. B. D. 
De Garmo. Fourth edition, revised, 
enlarged, and illustrated. $1.50. 

Doctor Grattan. A Novel. By 
William A. Hammond, M.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Driven from Sea to Sea; or, Just 
a Campin’. By C. C. Post, editor of 
The Chicago Express. $1.50. 

Episodes of My Second Life. 
American and English Experiences.) 

y Antonio Gallenga (L. Mariotti). 
$1.50. 

Florida for Tourists, Invalids, and 
Settlers. By George M. Barbour. New 
edition for the present season, fully re- 
vised; with a new chapter and an ap- 
pendix. With map and numerous illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

: Franklin Square Library. 
issues : 

421, 422, Memoirs of a Man of the 
World. By Edmund Yates. Vols. I. 
and II. Each 20 cents. 

423. Mistletoe Bough. Edited by 
M. E. Braddon. 20 cents. 


By Hugh Con- 
Paper, 30 cents; 


A Greco-American 
Illustrated by C. 


Latest 


Price for each part, |. 


425. Face to Face. By R. E. Fran- 
cillon. 15 cents. 

427. By Mead and Stream. By 
Charles Gibbons. 20 cents. 

429. Within the Clasp. By J. Ber- 
wick Harwood. 20 cents. 

480. Philistia. By Cecil Power. 
20 cents. 

483. The Talk of the Town. By 
James Payn. 20 cents. 

435. Madam. By Mrs. Oliphant. 25 
cents. 

436. From Post to Finish. A racing 
romance. By Hawley Smart. 25 cents. 

Gray and the Blue (The). A story 
founded on incidents connected with the 
war forthe Union. By Colonel Edward 
Reynolds Roe. $1.00. 

Historical Reference Book (The). 
Comprising a Chronological Table of 
Universal History, a Chronological Dic- 
tionary of Universal History, a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. With Geograph- 
ical Notes. By Louis Heilprin. Crown 
8vo, 579 pages, half leather, $3.00. 

In the Lena Delta. By George W. 
Melville, Chief Bngineer U.S.N. Ed- 
ited by Melviile Philips. With map 
and illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 

In War Time. A Novel. By S. 
Weir Mitchell, author of ‘‘ The Hill of 
Stones,” ete. $1.25. 

Kentucky. By Nathaniel S. Shaler, 
Director of the State Geological Survey 
of Kentucky. With map, gilt top, $1.25. 

Noble Blood. A Novel. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 16mo, paper, 50 cents. 

Notes on the Opium Habit. By A. 
P. Meylert, M.D. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. 25 cents. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife, 
Pearl-Shell Necklace. 
Hawthorne. 75 cents. 

Smoking and Drinking. By James 
Parton. 60 cents. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
A Dictionary of the English Language, 
Pronouncing, Etymological, and Ex- 

lanatory, embracing Scientific and other 
Gene Numerous Familiar Terms, and 
a Copious Selection of Old English 
Words, with Pronunciation. By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. Parts I. to 
XIX., inclusive, in ‘‘ Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library.’’ To be completed in 
about twenty-three parts. Each part, 25 
cents. 

Story of My Life (The). By the 
late J. Marion Sims, M.D. Edited by 
his son, H. Marion Sims, M.D. Cloth, 
472 pages, $1.50. 
| White Feathers. A Novel. By G. 
| I. Cervus. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


and the 
By Julian 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


‘‘ ABRAHAM LiIncoLN: THE TRUE Story oF A Great Lire.” By WILLiam 
O. Stopparp, one of President Lincoln’s secretaries during the war of the Rebellion. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

There is plenty of evidence that the interest in Mr. Lincoln continues fresh and 
keen. From the time of his nomination to the Presidency to the present day the 
accounts of his life have been read with avidity. Many of these lives are very 
hastily written, and upon superficial information. Of course, then, the history of 
that wonderful. man which shall show him in his true proportions, and enable us 
to understand the reciprocal influences of his character and the circumstances in 
which he lived, can be written only when the lapse of time shall furnish the true 
perspective for the philosophical historian. Meanwhile we welcome any account of 
his life which will help us to understand his remarkable personality. This Mr. 
Stoddard seeks to do in the work before us. It is intended to be a strictly personal 
life. In spite of strong temptations to diverge to the discussion of famous political 
and military events agd characters, the writer keeps close to his theme; and the 
result is a very interesting book. Mr. Stoddard writes from the full personal 
knowledge of his subject acquired in his secretaryship to Mr. Lincoln from 1861 to 
1864; from the material accumulated in his district in Illinois before the war, and 
from whatever other information that may have been requisite to make clear his 
subject. 

The years of Mr. Lincoln’s Presidency were spent in so full a light that most 
readers feel comparatively well acquainted with that part of his life. It is to his 
earlier days that we naturally turn for fuller information. Mr. Stoddard describes 
the childhood of Lincoln with a vivid realism that strongly reminds us of the early 
chapters of Judd’s ‘‘ Margaret.’’ And it is difficult to conceive of surroundings 
more utterly forlorn and discouraging than these scenes of Lincoln’s early boyhood. 
A shiftless father and mother, the miserable hut in Kentucky, the wretched pole- 
shelter and windy log cabin in Indiana, cold, hunger, and pestilence, made up the 
start. The pestilence carried off the mother, and she fills a nameless grave. The 
death of his own mother was a blessing to Lincoln, for it made a place for the second 
Mrs. Lincoln. Here was one who understood him, cheered him, and loved him, 
and whom he loved to theend of his life. Then.began to move the ambition which 
made him what he became. Of undying interest is the story of Lincoln’s early 
struggles for education and improvement, as showing how a strong character grows 
in spite of the most untoward circumstances, or rather converts those very circum- 
stances into the means of growth and lasting strength. Here are set forth Lin- 
coln’s use of his time for intellectual improvement, his devices, in the absence of 
slates, pencils, paper, etc., for spelling, writing, and ciphering ; his insatiable hunger 
for books, and his long walks after them, and what was meant by his “ reading”’ a 
book, which was the transfer of the entire contents to a memory singularly quick 
and tenacious. We used to wonder where the English of the Gettysburg speech 
and the second Inaugural came from, and certain were that it was to be found 
somewhere near the fountain-heads of Lincoln’s intellectual life. We understand 
it when we learn that among the books thus read were Aisop’s Fables, Bun- 
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yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and the Arabian Nights. Do not 
some of these books throw some light also upon Lincoln’s fondness for clothing 
a truth in the story-form? The removal to Illinois, the growth of what may be 
called a civilized community, Lincoln’s physical peculiarities, his sociability, his 
goodness of heart, his anecdotes, his fun, and his study of the people with whom 
he came in contact, are very fully given in Mr. Stoddard’s book. So too Lincoln’s 
law studies, his practice, his views of slavery, his political principles, and the story 
of Ann Rutledge, whom he loved so passionately, and whose death he mourned 
with a grief so wild that his reason reeled under the blow. In due time came his 
marriage, as we all know, but it is made clear that Lincoln was an altered and a sad- 
dened man from that day on, and the deepest domestic enjoyment was never to be his, 
The story follows him through his emergence into political fame, his Congressional 
experience, his long, earnest opposition to slavery, his growth in knowledge of men 
and far-sighted statesmanship, his nomination to the Presidency, and the history 
of that awful burden of care and sorrow till the fatal bullet did its work and gave 
rest to the weary brain. 

The reading of this book makes us feel anew the duality of Mr. Lincoln. It 
seems like the history of two men,—tht one awkward, ungainly, the man of jokes 
and stories and fun, who by his enemies was caricatured and abused as wholly 
below the dignity of high office; the other sad, thoughtful, looking far before him 
and high above him, the man of noble faith and heavenly charity, whom no cloud 
of battle could obscure, whom no brilliancy of military success about him could 
’ eclipse,— 

“The kindly, earnest, brave, foresecing man, 


Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


. 


‘“‘TacTICAL QUERIES FOR THE INFANTRY, WITH ANSWERS AND EXPLANA- 
TIONS; TOGETHER WITH ALL RULINGS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT ON THE SUB- 
sEcT oF Tactics,’’ by Captain William H. Powell, Fourth Infantry, Brevet Major 
U.S.A., is now ready. Captain Powell is so well known to the army and national 
guard that it is almost superfluous to speak of the merit of this work, which has 
been much needed, and will prove invaluable to ‘those interested in tactics, as all 
army men and national guardsmen are. The price of the book is fifty cents, and 
it is published by the publisher of this magazine, T. H. S. Hamersly, 835 Broadway. 
It will be sent, post prepaid, on receipt of price. 

The Army and Navy Register of January 17 thus speaks of the book: 

‘A new manual'of ‘ Tactical Queries for the Infantry, with answers and ex- 
planations, together with all rulings of the War Department on the Subject of 
Tactics,’ by Major William H. Powell, captain Fourth Infantry, U.S.A., has been 
published by T. H. S. Hamersly, of New York. We cannot do better than to 
quote the opinion of this work given by Colonel E, C. Mason, Inspector-General 
Department of the Platte. He says, ‘It is an excellent work, and will, I am sure, 
be of assistance to all who have occasion to use the infantry tactics of our army. 
You have explained and made clear obscure paragraphs. The points not covered 
by the decisions of the War Department you have explained in accordance with 
customs of service, the unwritten law of the army. I cordially indorse your book, 
and trust it may have extensive circulation. To the militia of our country I think 
it will be especially valuable.’ We are glad to commend this meritorious little 
manual, and hope it will have a large sale.”’ 


Messrs. L. R. Hamersty & Co., of Philadelphia, have issued the initial number 
of The Army and Navy Quarterly, which is confined exclusively to the republication 
of articles from the English and Continental service publications, together with a 
summary of foreign service news in the shape of a letter from a foreign corre- 
spondent. The Quarterly is handsomely printed, and deserves success, as it places 
within the reach of officers much important data not otherwise attainable. It may 
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be well to remind our readers that we will send THz UnirEp SErvicE magazine 
for a year ($3.00) and The Army and Navy Quarterly ($2.00) for a year, for four 
dollars. 


Awmone the advertisements will be found that of ‘‘ Angostura Bitters,” which 
have held their own for many years throughout the globe as a most pleasant tonic, 
and, with our sudden climatic changes, proved themselves a valuable corrective in 
disorders of the stomach and digestive organs. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 
orders. 

It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 
overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy. 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, a8 it gives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 


EE. CROSBY Cco., 
Por Sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00, 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York, 
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